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A VITALIZED PROGRAM FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


JOHNIE CHRISTIAN 


SHE chaotic condition of the 
rx . 
NY world since 1914 should con- 
1 £2)Q) vince even the most complacent 
that our social order can no 





vend 
longer be taken for granted. That is, we can- 
not now be sure that a democratic society 
can be maintained in the world in which we 


live. International events of recent months 
have been of such a nature as to arouse a 
renewed feeling of patriotism in America. 
Individuals and organized groups are asking 
themselves, “What can we do in the interest 
of national defense and preparedness?” 
There is a growing consciousness among 
home economics educators that within 
their range of action lie tremendous re- 
sponsibilities. Many of our young men 
are being rejected for military service 
because of their nutritional condition; and 
forty-five million people are unable to 
supply themselves with adequate medical 
care, enough wholesome food to ensure 
health, decent clothing to wear, and re- 
spectable homes in which to live. Whether 
this one-third of our population reached 
their present level of poverty as a result of 
their own indolence, inability to cope with 
mentally superior fellows, the workings of 
an outmoded economic structure, or a 
combination of these forces, the fact re- 
mains that such conditions are incompatible 
with democracy—define it as you will. 
Mental and physical ill-health, crime, and a 
disintegration of home life flow normally 
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from such conditions. If the home is to 
continue as one of our fundamental social 
organizations, we dare not overlook the 
challenge which it now presents to all of us. 
The health of the family beyond the rail- 
road tracks may have disastrous effects 
upon hundreds of other families and the 
behavior of children belonging to the 
migratory laborer may become a serious 
problem for individuals who do not even 
know such people exist. But how, we may 
justly ask, can home economics meet the 
challenge? 

This specific area of education has al- 
ways been concerned with improving home 
and family life. Those working in the 
fields of extension, teaching, and nutrition 
have risen courageously to meet emergency 
conditions. Families have been taught 
unique and diverse ways of stretching the 
family dollar; old clothes have been reno- 
vated; homes have been made more livable; 
equipment has been improvised from or- 
ange crates, oil cans, feed sacks, and such- 
like; and families have been shown how 
they can eat safely on twenty, fifteen, and 
even ten cents per person a day. That 
such measures as these are not only com- 
mendable but expedient goes without 
saying, but that they are only palliatives 
and can scarcely be expected to bring 
permanent relief should likewise be obvious. 
To be able to make the best of what one has 
is an ability not to be despised and carries 
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an element of common sense. But let us 
not stop here, for acting in the capacity of 
a service department does not offer sufficient 
basis for a liberating educational program. 
We must go beyond merely assisting people 
to endure their poverty and direct our 
efforts toward removing the causes. 
Conditions which characterize any society 
are inextricably interwoven with the values 
which are held by individuals who compose 
that society. For example, in a totalitar- 
ian country, national policies are carried 
out in lock-step fashion. There is speed, 
harmony, and co-operation. The people 
hold economic security, world prestige, and 
perhaps other values above freedom of the 
intellect, the opportunity to hear all sides 
of a question, and the right to disagree. 
In this country, we have strikes among 
labor groups, violent disagreement on 
national policies, dire poverty, and fabulous 
wealth because our beliefs and ideals per- 
mit these things to happen. We have been 
brought up to despise “‘undemocratic”’ 
procedures but are often uncertain as to 
what characterizes such. “Freedom,” 
“co-operation,” “majority rule,” and 
“rugged individualism” have long been 
associated with democracy, but following 
their lead we have been led into baffling 
situations. For example, does the man who 
owns the business have the sole right to 
determine wages, hours, legitimate profit, 
and policies relative to labor unions? In 
other words, whose freedom shall we pro- 
tect? What values shall we consider para- 
mount, property or human? In like manner, 
“majority rule’ and ‘‘co-operation”’ have 
become shadowy guides. The majority 
of farmers may favor planting their land in 
cotton until their family life has reverted 
to the Tobacco Road type, and they may 
co-operate in destroying our natural re- 
sources and in depleting the soil. Shall 


we say the process is, nevertheless, demo- 
cratic? For many individuals there is 
need for rethinking and re-evaluating their 
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basic convictions. Could education, there- 
fore, attack a more important or more 
challenging problem than that of helping 
our young people arrive at a consistent set of 
values by which to live? 

Education has too long been considered 
synonomous with information; hence young 
people have stepped from the schoolroom 
into the stream of life only to find that they 
had no effective weapons with which to meet 
the ever-changing conditions. Herein lies 
the heart of the educational problem, 
whether the social order be Nazi, communis- 
tic, or democratic. No longer can we 
safely leave to chance the determination of 
our social order. Only a naive faith could 
lead people to believe that a well-regulated, 
prosperous, and impartially operated so- 
ciety could emerge spontaneously from a 
melting pot into which have been cast the 
ideals held by the major cultures of the 
world. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that if we are to enjoy peace, prosperity, 
and happiness we must replace a Jaissez 
faire policy of pioneer days with one based 
on foresight, judgment, and past experience. 
If we are to look to public education for 
help in improving our national life—and 
how else can we justify the cost?—then it 
becomes clearly the duty of those of us 
engaged in education for home and family 
life to get our bearings with reference to 
that task. 

As teachers of home economics, we have 
done much to promote individual growth 
among our students; we have insisted on 
thinking as opposed to blind acceptance; 
we have helped children assume respon- 
sibilities; we have centered our programs on 
problems pertinent to the individual girl 
and her family. All of this redounds to 
the credit of home economists; but as in the 
case of a certain rich man: “One thing 
lackest thou yet.” A democratic atmos- 
phere in the schoolroom does not ensure 
the security of our ideals. Bode speaks 
clearly to this point: 
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Let me take this opportunity to record my per- 
sonal belief that a program of this general kind is 
essentially sound. What is not so clear to me is that 
it is adequate. ...That democracy must be lived 
as well as taught is conceded without argument. 
My contention is simply that to live or to practice 
democracy in the schools is not enough... the 
implications or ramifications of the concept of 
democracy must be made clear to the pupils if they 
are to be adequately prepared for democratic living 
outside the school.! 


In other words, if home economics is to 
have a vital part in national defense or in 
promoting democratic living, the subject 
matter in this area must be used to help 
young people clarify the democratic ideal. 
Pointing our programs toward the ability 
to build convenient closets, prepare and 
serve appetizing meals, or buy becoming 
costumes will not guarantee improved 
family life for this nation. To ignore the 
pupil’s attitudes toward life, on the assump- 
tion that every child who lives in America 
will emerge from our educational system 
with a heart full of love for our democratic 
institutions, or to center our programs on 
individual development out of relation to 
the whole of society, is simply a modern 
version of Nero’s fiddling. Let us examine, 
then, a few concrete suggestions for another 
type of program. 

If, as teachers of homemaking, we hope 
to assist families and individuals in meeting 
their responsibilities to a democratic soci- 
ety—we assume that is the society to 
which most of us give allegiance—we are 
obligated to determine in our own minds 
what we mean by democracy. A clearly 
understood and defensible concept on the 
part of every individual seems highly 
important at this hour. Democracy may 
be defined as that way of life which offers 
equal opportunity to all individuals to 
develop to the limit of their capacity. 
Such growth prevents one individual from 





Educational Method and 
Educational Method, Vol. 20 


1Boyp H. Bope. 
Philosophical Theory. 
(Nov. 1940), p. 63. 
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infringing upon the rights of another and 
necessitates freedom from fixed standards 
and patterns handed down by another. It 
permits intellectual freedom in making 
decisions, in reconstructing standards, and 
in the achievement of new ones. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of a democratic society 
is that all avenues must be kept open for 
the reconstruction of old and the achieve- 
ment of new values on the part of the 
individual. To the extent that one is 
asked to accept, without question, the 
standards or values of another—no matter 
at what price these may have been bought— 
authoritarianism prevails. The two 
ideals of democracy and authoritarianism 
are in agreement at no point, and any 
acceptance of a code of values without 
scrutiny is a block to progress. 


Wherever fixed standards, however created, how- 
ever protected, however administered, control hu- 
man association, intelligence is cast into discard. 
When this happens the position of the common man 
is precarious if he is not, in fact, already lost.? 


Except we inject new ideas, we cannot 
escape the status quo. For example, if 
a man holds certain standards or ideals 
as sacred, never-to-be-questioned truths, 
his mind is stunted and we lose an oppor- 
tunity for progress. If the cave man had 
considered his kind of home life as sacred 
and _ never-to-be-scrutinized, we should 
still be living at that level. It follows, 
therefore, that along with freedom of 
intelligence we must expect and even 
welcome change, not change for its own sake 
but change in the direction of a richer life 
for all. Furthermore, this kind of life 
demands co-operative action. It is the 
meeting of minds and the clashing of opin- 
ions that stimulate the individual to extend 
his mental reach. Association with people 
is a part of the full development of in- 


2H. Gorpon HuturisH. Needed Social De- 
velopment. Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Vol. 25 (Nov. 1939), p. 571. 
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dividuals. Ifa person is removed from any 
possible contacts with human beings, he 
loses his human significance and becomes a 
mere abstraction. It might be said that 
the future of democracy depends on the 
liberation of intelligence and a co-operative 
attack on the problems of mankind. 
Having clarified her own convictions 
with reference to the democratic ideal, the 
teacher is in a position to help children see 
the implications of the concept, and this 
now seems imperative if we are to combat 
effectively totalitarian aggression. First, 
students can be led to relate the conflicts 
in the area of home and family life to the 
cleavage between freedom and author- 
itarianism. For example, in the field 
of housing they can be faced with the situa- 
tion which now finds some believing that a 
landlord has the right to rent any kind of 
unsightly, unsanitary, or unsafe dwelling 
as long as the tenant is willing to pay 
what he asks. Others believe we need no 
longer cling to the traditional concept of 
property rights, but instead should place 
human values uppermost. In a like man- 
ner, back of the struggle to make medical 
service available to all families is the belief 
that such service should be rendered in the 
traditional way. Tangled up in the struggle 
to conserve natural resources is the idea 
that a man’s property is his own to use as 
he sees fit. The economic battle to increase 
family incomes for the poorly paid workers 
clashes with our traditional concept that 
the man who owns the property or fur- 
nishes the job for labor has the right to 
determine all policies. As a result of all 
this, large corporations have maintained 
their profits even through a depression 
period, an army of indigent share-croppers 
has sprung up, and the problems of the 
consumer have been multiplied to the 
extent that he not only fails to get his 
money’s worth but even his health may be 
endangered. The teacher of home eco- 
nomics should bring the issue clearly into the 
open and show that the old standards 
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and values cannot be held while change and 
progress are achieved. If this is done, 
students will be selecting values, the choice 
of which is theirown. The teacher of home 
economics has neither the wisdom nor the 
right to tell children how these problems 
can be solved, but she is obligated to help 
them see the issues involved. 

Second, the teacher of home economics, 
conscious of the personal problems of 
students, can help them see that back of 
these is the struggle between authoritari- 
anism and freedom. Young people are 
often blocked by fixed standards in meeting 
problems of family finance, recreation, 
and choosing friends. Many parents hold 
it their sacred duty to pass on to their 
children fixed patterns of family life. 
Teachers can help children see that such 
an imposition of values comes not from any 
innate desire to be disagreeable but grows 
out of a philosophy of living which denies 
that change is necessary and that freedom 
of intellect is desirable. Such understand- 
ing of parent domination should breed 
tolerance where resentment has flourished 
and should lead to the achievement of 
refined values relative to home life. 

Third, young people must also come to 
relate their personal problems to the larger 
problems of society. An interdependent 
society cannot succeed unless we come to a 
sympathetic understanding of each other’s 
problems. Subject matter must be used 
to increase social consciousness rather 
than personal perfection. For example, 
when a student is taught the requisites of 
a balanced diet, he may be left with a 
feeling that his only responsibility is to 
improve the diet for himself and family, or 
he may be led to see that balanced diets 
for all hungry children are essential to our 
well-being. A clothing class may see as 
their only problem that of making a cotton 
dress, but a discerning teacher may push 
their vision to the point where each girl 
sees that getting a dress for herself is part 
of a larger and more challenging problem. 
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She can be shown that there are many 
girls of her own age who, ironically enough, 
help produce the cotton which in the end 
may become a finished dress, yet cannot 
themselves afford cotton mattresses or 
even sufficient clothing. While a class of 
high school girls cannot revolutionize a 
social condition or discharge a_ social 
obligation by feeling sympathetic, yet an 
awareness of a problem is the first step to 
its solution, and children cannot begin too 
early to see that their problems are part of 
those of the larger group. 

Fourth, the teacher of home economics 
has an opportunity to clarify the demo- 
cratic concept in relating science to the 
home. Science has increased the interde- 
pendence of people, improved methods of 
production and distribution of food, and, 
in fact, revolutionized our whole mode of 
living. Any of us left to our own resources 
in feeding, clothing, housing, and caring for 
our personal health would surely perish in 
the struggle. Then why insist on a policy 
of rugged individualism? It might also be 
pointed out that science has been able to 
advance chiefly through disproving accepted 
truth. The isolation of disease germs 
disproved established belief with reference 
to disease. A scientific attitude toward 
life recognizes truth as changing. Should 
we not, therefore, keep open minds and 
accept no rule, device, method, or value as 
eternal or fixed and no man’s opinion as 
sacred and above criticism? Questioning, 
experimentation, and revision are essential 
to the democratic process. Because we 
have found a quart of milk for every child 
desirable, a zipper a convenient fastening, 
indirect lighting healthful, a family bank 
account expedient, and our local style of 
architecture pleasing, is no reason for setting 
them up as infallible standards. The 
problems of today are demanding creative- 
ness on the part of individuals. No 
rule-of-thumb can be applied to our 
housing problems, unemployment situa- 
tion, rapid increase of divorce, diminishing 
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birth rate, increase of tension within the 
family group, or the health problem of 
families. The brilliant minds of the nation 
have been unable, up to this time, to 
furnish adequate solutions for these prob- 
lems. Yet many contend that we should 
resort to traditional patterns in attempting 
to meet them, and they are afraid to free 
minds to work out new solutions lest 
through the process we lose much that is 
good. Is it not true, however, that 
progress always demands faith and a pio- 
neering spirit and that the act of blindly 
following tradition precludes growth? 

Perhaps at this point a word concerning 
freedom would not be amiss. Often 
teachers think that operation in terms of 
the democratic ideal demands that they 
follow the lead of students. On the con- 
trary, it demands that the teacher use 
authority whenever a child is interfering 
with his own growth or that of another. 
It demands that the teacher help the child 
develop judgment by seeing to it that all 
known evidence is brought into the picture, 
that all of the possible consequences of the 
act are considered, that the issue involved 
is clearly defined, and that the child realizes 
that decisions are made in light of these. 

In short, home economics subject matter 
can be used to help young people evolve 
a way of life. Through this area of edu- 
cation they can be led to see their happiness, 
security, in fact life itself, related to millions 
of other people. They can understand 
that as we move in the direction of mutual 
understanding, common goals, and im- 
proved living for all, the rules of the game 
must be adjusted from time to time, and 
they can recognize that satisfactory ad- 
justment demands participation on the part 
of all. Faith in human intelligence leads 
us to believe that such an educational 
program will lead to a reconstructed social 
order, one in which democracy will prevail 
because it is understood. Such a program 
offers home economics a tremendous chal- 
lenge. What will we do with it? 






































PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED VOLUNTEERS IN COMMUNITY 
NUTRITION EDUCATION: 


ALICE H. SMITH 


HEN we consider the number of 
trained home economists quali- 
fied for work in health and wel- 
fare agencies and then think of 

the millions of families who need and want 

their assistance and services, it is obvious 
that more workers are needed. Because 
of the budgetary limitations of agencies 
and organizations, it is fortunate that we 
can call on volunteers for assistance. 
Probably no group is better qualified to do 
this work than the members of the home- 
makers’ section of the national and local 
home economics associations. Such an 
arrangement has been functioning in Cleve- 
land for several years. According to in- 
formation contributed by Miss Adelaide 

Van Duzer, chairman of the local home- 

makers’ group and former supervisor of 

home economics in the Cleveland public 
schools, and by Mr. W. T. McCullough, 

Tremont Center field worker in that city, 

the plan was developed in the following 

way. 

In the fall of 1938 Miss Van Duzer asked 
the nutritionist of the Cleveland Health 
Council to speak to the homemakers of the 
local home economics association on 
“What’s New in Foods and Nutrition?” 
At the close of the meeting the members 
asked if a refresher course could be ar- 
ranged for them. The request was granted 
on condition that those who attended the 
course would promise to do some volunteer 





1 Report presented at one of the sessions of the 
social welfare and public health department of the 
American Home Economics Association at the 
National Conference of Social Work, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, May 28, 1940. 


work in the field of nutrition education, 
thus making it possible to reach a few of 
the less fortunate groups of homemakers 
who wanted reliable information and prac- 
tical suggestions presented in a way they 
could easily understand. Miss Van 
Duzer’s description of these home eco- 
nomics trained homemakers explains why 
they were peculiarly suited for this type of 
volunteer work. Most of them are 
married and have been putting their train- 
ing to use for some time in their own homes. 
It is seldom that one finds volunteer workers 
who are as well grounded in the subject to 
be taught, have had experience in teaching 
it and in its practical application, and feel 
interest enough in the city and its plans to 
want to help in their performance. 

Eight members found it possible to join 
the refresher class and attended eight two- 
hour sessions. Toward the end of the 
course a very interesting request for assist- 
ance came from the co-ordinator of social 
and health agencies in the Tremont section 
of Cleveland. This section represents the 
lowest economic level in the city. It is 
also the area with the greatest number of 
different nationality and religious groups 
and one where many of the parochial schools 
teach the foreign tongue in preference to 
English. This is very fertile soil for social 
work experimentation and_ treatment. 
Moreover, it is an area where special 
effort is being made to bring the religious, 
educational, and social and health agencies 
into closer co-operation and co-ordination 
in treatment of community needs. 

A group composed of all the health 
workers serving the district had surveyed 
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some of the most distressing health needs 
of the area. The problem of dental care 
of children had always been recognized; 
but when examination of 1,556 children of 
the neighborhood public schools showed 
that 1,479 had carious teeth, it was brought 
to a definite focus for action. Dental 
clinics were not an immediately possible 
solution of the problem; but even if clinics 
could be arranged, what about a nutrition 
education program as an immediate pre- 
ventive step? 

About the same time the family and 
children’s welfare agency had come across 
numerous families who had to pinch food 
allowances in order to buy shoes and other 
clothing. It looked as if better budget 
management by families with marginal 
incomes might help solve both the clothing 
and the nutrition problem. 

Resources for a nutrition course were in- 
vestigated, but no definite plans were made 
until a representative group of mothers 
from the P.T.A.’s and the other women’s 
clubs of the community had met to study 
the same facts which the health committee 
had considered. The need for dealing 
with the dental problem was evident to 
these women, and the thought of making 
the family food budget go further through 
systematic meal planning and good shop- 
ping practices clinched their decision to 
try to interest their clubs in a nutrition 
education program. Each club discussed 
the problem, and at the next meeting of the 
committee the representatives reported 
enthusiastic support. 

Only two classes could be conducted, with 
a total enrollment of 40 women. It was 
agreed that special consideration should 
be given to families in which the health 
and social agencies reported an acute need, 
and so one class was to provide for this 
group. The other class was to be for mem- 
bers of the participating clubs, the persons 
attending to act as delegates and report 
back to their clubs. 
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Plans were made for two sections of 20 
members each, to be held once a week for 
eight weeks, and two volunteers were 
assigned to each meeting. 

Every time a class met, the matter of an 
adequate diet for the whole family for the 
whole day was discussed; then a demon- 
stration lecture followed. By stressing the 
adequate day’s dietary and then each time 
selecting one group of food, it was possible 
to point out the importance of that par- 
ticular group, to explain the special con- 
tribution it made in building good bones, 
teeth, muscles, blood, and so on, and also 
to explain the need for keeping the body 
healthy after it stopped growing. The 
subjects covered were milk, cereals, green 
and yellow vegetables, citrus fruits and 
tomatoes, dried fruits and vegetables, meat 
substitutes, meats, with emphasis on good 
food marketing practices. 

The method also provided a simple way 
of showing the mother that everyone in the 
family needs the same diet—qualitatively 
—the difference being primarily one of 
quantity. Special effort was made to 
acquaint the women with all the economical 
foods in each group, ways of using the same 
food in any meal and in most cases in any 
course. Surplus commodities were se- 
cured from the warehouse, and women were 
told they were surplus. 

The demonstration-lecture manner was 
chosen in the hope that actually handling 
and tasting the foods with which they might 
or might not be familiar would have more 
meaning and value than a straight lecture, 
no matter how simple. The classes were 
informal enough so that each mother felt 
free to ask questions at any time. 

The classes were all carefully supervised. 
In advance of each class the nutritionist 
went over the outlines of the volunteer’s 
proposed talk, checked the recipes to be 
used, and furnished the mimeographed and 
printed matter to be distributed. 

Publications from the following agencies 
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or organizations were used: U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Bureau of Maternal Health and 
Child Hygiene of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Health, Cleveland Health Council, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Irradiated 
Evaporated Milk Institute, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Cleveland Dis- 
trict Dairy Council. 

An important consideration in such a 
program is the ability of the teachers to 
answer accurately the many questions asked 
during and at the conclusion of the class. 
Almost anyone can give a so-called “cut 
and dried’”’ demonstration lecture, but only 
a person trained and up to date in the field 
of food and nutrition is prepared or quali- 
fied to answer miscellaneous questions. 
Wrong information at that point may easily 
undo much of the good accomplished pre- 
viously. 

One might say that all this sounds fine 
on paper, but how does it actually work? 

Possibly the first measure of success or 
failure is the attendance record. Instead 
of 40 members in the first two classes there 
were 50, and attendance remained at a 
high level throughout the eight weeks. 
When a mother was unable to come she 
sent a daughter, relative, or friend in her 
place. This attendance record is significant 
in view of the fact that each class had in it 
several nationality groups which ordinarily 
do not work well together. 

Another quotation from Mr. McCul- 
lough’s report is further indication of suc- 
cess: 


At the conclusion of the course the mothers clubs 
of the local settlement planned a luncheon to which 
the instructors were invited. Reports from the 
classes included gains in weight of children, more 
satisfaction displayed by husbands in the meals they 
were served and complete satisfaction in finding 
that food dollars did go further. A unanimous 
vote was cast to repeat the course in the fall if at 
all possible. 


News of the project and its value spread 
among the homemakers and the women in 
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the near-by territory. As a result another 
group of 14 homemakers took the refresher 
course and did volunteer work. One 
volunteer homemaker who had been in 
charge of a class secured a position with the 
W.P.A. training housekeepers, the class 
experience having helped prepare her for 
such a position. 

Two more series of classes of mothers 
were conducted the next fall, and again 
there followed a request for two more in the 
spring. At this point it was decided not 
to limit the classes to mothers recruited by 
health agencies but to open them to any 
mothers in the community who cared to 
attend. 

Later, inquiries were made about the 
possibility of conducting the classes in 
another section of the city. The project 
is still a live one. 

Finding a suitable place for such classes 
is often a real problem. The first ones 
were held in the teachers’ lunchroom (not 
in use as such) in one of the schools, in the 
West Side Y.W.C.A., and in the home 
economics laboratory of one of the junior 
high schools in the neighborhood. 

This was truly a co-operative project. 
The public schools and the Y.W.C.A. fur- 
nished facilities; the Cleveland Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Cleveland 
Health Council provided instruction; a 
settlement house in the neighborhood or- 
ganized the groups; health, family, and 
children’s agencies referred clients; P.T.A. 
mothers’ clubs and Federated Women’s 
Clubs gave financial assistance; and the 
W.P.A. made food supplies available. 

To launch such a venture a good job of 
interpretation must be done by social and 
health workers known to the families. 
The best-planned classes and a superior 
type of teacher are useless unless an in- 
terest and desire is first aroused in the 
women in the community. Conversely, 
even an interested group will be held only 
by the proper kind of teaching, and much 
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of the success of such a venture will be due 
to the teaching staff. If volunteers are 
used they should hold a bachelor’s degree 
in home economics with emphasis on foods, 
nutrition, and education. Homemakers 
with such a background are especially valu- 
able because in addition to good academic 
training they have something in common 
with their scholars, that is, homemaking, 
and are readily accepted on that basis. 
They have sound, fundamental training in 
the subject matter and the theory and prac- 
tice of educational techniques, in addition 
to having been brought up to date in the 
subject matter, a very important consider- 
ation in such a program. 

This project clearly demonstrates that 
mothers want assistance in selecting and 
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preparing food so that their families may 
secure and maintain good health. As the 
report said: 


This experience indicates that the people in this 
community are capable of recognizing and deter- 
mining some of the needs of the community and, 
given an opportunity and some help, they can take 
steps to deal with these social and health problems. 
This group was appreciative, and we think the way 
the project was carried through had something to do 
with this attitude. 


Another quotation from Miss Van Du- 
zer’s report makes a fitting conclusion: 
“Those reporting on the work done say 
that they have found it enlivening from the 
social viewpoint and agree that it has given 
them new zest in their early chosen subject 
of home economics.” 
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KEEPING ART COURSES UP TO DATE 
MARY POLSON CHARLTON 


IS discussion, if it followed 
late Victorian tendencies, 
should really have two names, 
something like ‘The Art 
Dilemma, or From Rags to 






Teacher’s 
Riches—and Back.” 
The question of what to include in art 


courses is always a big one. Present-day 
art departments, especially in schools of 
home economics, have to be constantly on 
the alert both against fads and against too 
unchanging patterns, for student needs in 
these fast-moving times cannot be taken 
for granted, even for a year or two. 

The thoughts set down here deal with 
some attempts to know student needs and 
to meet one pressing present-day problem. 
Let us not allow the last part to overshadow 
the first, however, for some of us should 
question closely whether we are putting 
enough stress on well-rounded aesthetic 
development. 

Just how practical or how visionary 
should be a university course in house fur- 
nishing? Does the answer to this question 
depend entirely on which department of 
the university offers the course? Does it 
depend on the part of the country the 
school is in, or how much money the stu- 
dents have? Have any definite patterns 
of teaching become so widely accepted that 
they are almost taken for granted? Has 
so much been taken for granted that we 
should scrutinize these patterns closely in 
today’s emergency? Do we really know 
the needs of today’s students? 

Are all the interior decoration courses 
taught in the fine arts departments, and 
the house furnishing courses in the home 
economics departments—with a deep, wide 


chasm between the two? Is the fine arts 
department the place for the visionary, 
the impractical, and the home economics 
department the place for the very practical? 

Of course there is probably no hard and 
fast division. The most noticeable tend- 
ency has surely been toward the practical, 
however, if universities have become the 
mere trade schools that hundreds of critics 
have called them. Surely the work in 
no department is entirely visionary today. 
The fine arts departments give a close pro- 
fessional tie-up, and probably all home 
economics departments give practical ex- 
perience in buying and arranging furniture. 
Such experiences are surely valuable. But 
have we gone too far with these “trade 
school” trends? Many people say that 
we have. 

They may be justified in what they say. 
As we have tried to meet the needs of the 
large proportion of students who must use 
their university training as job preparation, 
we have lost sight of former concepts of the 
university as a place for gaining aesthetic 
and cultural experience. As someone ex- 
pressed it recently, ‘““The ivory tower has 
become functional”—too functional to be 
beautiful and interesting, others have im- 
plied. 

For home economics, the criticism is 
amusing, yet unfortunate. Many people 
still do not know that home economics has 
“come out of the kitchen.” Others know 
that it has come out and have criticized 
home economics teachers for getting so far 
away that the everyday problems of the 
home have been neglected. So long as we 
center our teaching around homemaking, 
we dare not neglect these everyday prob- 
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lems. But if we cannot at the same time 
rise above them and give our university 
students a broader vision of homes than 
that of their own back doors, we have failed 
them woefully. 

If we cannot broaden their visions with 
views of homes of other times, other places, 
and other classes, we have not equipped our 
students to make the most of the different 
experiences they will have. We should de- 
serve the fate meted out by the high school 
principal who gave his girls intelligence 
tests and then directed only those with a 
low rating into the home economics classes. 
If we are training only a servant, provincial, 
or peasant class—useful members of society 
though these may be—then let us continue 
to follow our most practical tendencies. 
But if we are trying to train leaders of 
thought as well (and we know that we are), 
we must evaluate carefully our more 
academic, more cultural, more inspiring 
possibilities. 

In art classes this side is especially neces- 
sary. To develop the assured appreciation 
we want our students to have, requires a 
wealth of experience, the seeing of many 
beautiful things and the drawing of many 
fine distinctions. In making room for the 
most practical side, we have sometimes 
shortened the time spent on background 
subjects. Just as we should not think we 
had given good training in foods without 
including selection, buying, preparation, 
serving, and demonstration of successful 
products, so do we need to give art students 
a great variety of artistic experience. 
Problems in selecting, buying, combining, 
creating, all are necessary along with con- 
stant seeing of beautiful things, not only 
in historic course work but also with ex- 
hibits owned or borrowed by the depart- 
ment. Just as we cannot teach nutrition 
without its chemical background, we cannot 
teach art without its museum background. 
Cutting down on this background training 
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has possibly been partly responsible for 
some of the poorly designed things that we 
deplore on the market. 

In a region where home economics work 
is relatively new—that is, less than fifty 
years old—there is a big demand on the col- 
lege to train teachers to supply the high 
schools over the region that have also re- 
cently introduced the work. And certainly 
it is important to give these teachers ex- 
perience in meeting the first art problems of 
their communities, such as simple problems 
of furnishing, serving, costuming. But 
what is the best way to help them? 

Often in trying to give work that deals 
with these definite problems, we have lost 
sight of the value of other art experiences 
in training a teacher’s judgment. We 
might question whether too many courses 
are made up of just the practical problems 
with not enough of them requiring old- 
fashioned study of fine art objects, reading 
about them, looking at them, handling 
them. These latter experiences possibly 
are better teacher training than the former. 

Have we been so anxious to give training 
in buying draperies and bedspreads for 
home economics cottages that we have 
failed in our duty to the girl who wants to 
be a designer or a decorator? Have we 
failed in developing the artistic judgment 
that any homemaker needs? Have we 
failed to allow girls to develop skills and 
techniques for constructive leisure activity, 
no matter what their jobs, or to develop 
tastes that will enable them to operate gift 
or craft shops, to be departmental buyers, 
to fit into all the new community move- 
ments that are developing so fast today? 

If our true aim in home economics is to 
fit women to take their places in our com- 
plex, changing society, perhaps many girls 
are doing class problems on buying home- 
management house furniture who should be 
designing or doing research. Just as some 
nutrition majors prefer to go into hospital 
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and social work and some foods majors into 
institution management, so many art 
students prefer not to teach. 

We know that clever, creative girls are 
often lost to home economics courses if the 
emphasis has become too one-sided. Most 
of the leading departments have enough 
students; yet they all welcome the most 
capable students, next generation’s leaders 
in all fields in which women dominate, or 
simply next generation’s very intelligent 
homemakers. Whether they are enrolled 
as home economics majors or not, we should 
not turn these capable girls from our doors, 
sometimes entirely away from our states, 
for their art training. 

Claire Leighton says that art is the only 
really creative force at work in the world 
today. Those who have experienced the 
many forms of artistic creations or enjoy- 
ment that are found in army camps, in 
bomb shelters, and among defense workers 
temporarily away from home, agree that the 
value of art in time of war may be even 
greater than in time of peace. But should 
the training for such creative work come 
in a school of home economics? Being in 
one, I probably do not have sufficient per- 
spective on the situation to have a valuable 
opinion. Yet if we are trying to train 
women to make living better in their com- 
munities and to get the most from life and 
contribute the most to it, then I should say 
the idea does not seem too foreign to our 
aims. 

As we have tried to allot our “too little” 
class time to today’s most pressing prob- 
lems, the consideration of what artistic 
standards are possible for the very poor has 
recently loomed large. 

Shall we design a theoretical room or 
rearrange the furnishings of a home eco- 
nomics cottage when many of the families 
whom the girls will later work with have 
practically no furniture at all? A student 
said last summer: 
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One answer to the problem of the fruit jars stored 
under the bed is that some of our people have no 
beds to store them under and no fruit jars anyhow. 
And shall we worry about getting the calendar off 
the wall if it is the only bit of color in the house or 
if it seems to be the only interesting thing to be 
found to cover a hole in the wall? 


We have a very real job in helping the 
leaders of these people get any beauty into 
such homes. But we also have just as 
real a job in helping the middle-income 
group, the well-to-do, and the families 
with income suddenly increased by boom- 
ing war industries, to meet desirable home 
standards for their incomes. 

At the University of Tennessee one of 
the answers to this many-sided question is 
to allow a large number of courses to be 
developed as individual problem work. 
Then any girl who wants further research 
or book study, who wants to see what can 
be done to get some beauty in furnishings 
at literally almost no expense, who wants 
experience in selecting, buying, arranging, 
or who wants to design, has a chance to 
follow her individual bent. 

Of course, each does not get all that the 
others get, but they learn something from 
one another’s work; and in every course a 
few fundamental things are done by all the 
class, so that they are at least exposed to 
certain principal opportunities of the course. 

But then comes the future. A few years 
after the course was taken, the girl who did 
the low-cost study married the wealthy 
man and had to manage a big home; the 
one who chose design became a teacher in 
a small school, and the one who did the 
museum research became a relief worker. 
Could we or they foresee the future? Ap- 
parently not. 

Is there an answer? I do not know. 
For the present, as good a choice as any 
for required courses may be individual 
studies based on needs and interests as now 
recognized. Upper-class and _ graduate- 
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elective courses should permit specializa- 
tion in as many types of subject matter as 
possible. Above all, let us plead for recog- 
nition from all sides that art work is desir- 
able, that the art department is not the 
stepchild, the luxury-after-all-other-depart- 
ments-have-been-provided-for, that some 
of them have felt to be their lot. 

If it is only in upper-class or graduate 
courses that students can specialize in one 
phase of a subject, fewer people can get that 
type of work; but those few are ones who 
have already felt the need for it. Their 
extreme interest usually carries the course 
along so that it becomes a very valuable 
experience for all of the students. 

For the last two or three years the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has offered graduate 
courses dealing with minimum-cost furnish- 
ings, for students who have come back to 
school with that definite need in mind. 
Whether we have bought home-manage- 
ment-house furnishings, done housing proj- 
ect demonstrations, worked in individual 
homes, or co-operated with the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the stress has been 
on getting the best possible results for the 
smallest amount of money. 

The summer setup has allowed two three- 
week courses, so planned that a student if 
she liked could take one directly following 
the other and thus get a full quarter’s 
credit for the work. 

All the courses have been set up so that 
people actually do things themselves. 
Students in the last few years have had so 
much freedom of choice in problems that 
often one makes good in a course without 
learning some of the techniques it would be 
well for her to know. Undergraduate 
students cannot all refinish furniture, make 
slip covers, frame pictures, make rugs, or 
seat chairs, and at the same time learn many 
other valuable things about house furnish- 
ing, all in one three-month required course. 
Hence many come back as graduate stu- 
dents, anxious to be apprentices for a while. 
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Even then each does not have a chance to 
do all the things done in the course, but 
each may work on whatever she thinks she 
most needs. 

In these classes a beautiful variety of 
things has been made. Girls have learned 
rug-making technique, including hooked, 
braided, pile or hand-loom rugs woven from 
scraps; or they have cut down badly worn 
rugs into smaller ones and rebound and new- 
ly dyed them. They have refinished old 
furniture or finished new; they tried a series 
of inexpensive paints and stains on old and 
new samples of the same wood to compare 
color and texture; they have experimented 
for themselves with all sorts of waste or in- 
expensive materials to make attractive new 
furniture or furnishings; they made or 
designed chairs and stools from old broom 
handles, curtain rods, or scraps of waste 
lumber. They have made pictures by 
mounting choice colored illustrations or 
interesting textile remnants on heavy card- 
board or plywood, and experimented with 
many backgrounds, mountings, and bind- 
ings. They made curtains, cushions, 
dresser scarves, and luncheon sets from 
free or inexpensive materials, such as dif- 
ferent kinds of onion sacking, oilcloth, mill 
ends, and the like. 

They compared the real economy and 
satisfaction of articles intended for the 
same purpose but made of different mate- 
rials and at different costs. They prepared 
illustrative materials from low-priced ar- 
ticles of good design and quality, listing 
places where these things had been bought 
and giving the manufacturer’s and brand 
name when possible. They pooled and 
compared books, bulletins, and_bibliog- 
raphies. They helped one another with 
ideas and plans for things that could not be 
made in the short class time but that might 
be possible with time, tools, and materials 
available later. 

Whoever has taught these courses has 
tried throughout to stress the importance 
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of open-mindedness, of realizing that suit- 
ability, design, and ultimate desirability 
depend on the things that an object is to 
be used with, and that principles learned 
in class must be adapted to each new situa- 
tion; that what is good design in one place 
may not be in another; that cost and quality 
are relative things. Though most students 
realize the importance of these ideas, in 
working with individuals for only a short 
time, especially when they are learning to 
make things, there is a constant danger 
that they will learn the techniques without 
learning the importance of design. Since 
all art teachers have this worry, perhaps 
nothing more need be said about it here. 

With many of the articles the technique 
is easy to learn. But to gain a feeling for 
design suitable to the medium and a clever 
handling of tools and materials for good 
line, tone, and color relationships, art ap- 
preciation is required. For example, 
though the textures of some cheap mate- 
rials may be exactly right for certain de- 
signs, other articles made of them may be 
ugly if the maker does not appreciate the 
relation between texture and the other 
features of the design. 

Hence this concentrated work on low- 
cost furnishing should probably remain a 
graduate course, or a senior course at the 
lowest. Just as the doctor has many hours 
of study and practice before his internship, 
the girls need considerable study of design 
and of various types of furnishing before 
they concentrate on the cheapest things. 
I know people say we send out girls with 
their heads too high in the clouds for many 
of the communities they go into; that they 
learn more the first year out than they did 
in four years in college. So does the intern 


learn more in his year as intern. But the 
medical profession has not yet recom- 
mended that he do without his college train- 
ing and get along with nothing more than 
his internship. 

Of course a girl is old enough in her fresh- 
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man year to understand the problems, and 
a few months spent concentrating on art 
could give her the proper appreciation. 
However, with our present curriculum 
setups, even a relatively few hours of art 
training have to be spread over several 
years. 

Whether the present curriculum setups 
are the best is not the subject of this dis- 
cussion. Even now we give students a 
chance to work with low-cost things in 
every course. ‘Good design at any cost 
level” is always our theme. But girls 
need to get out into homes and to be 
responsible for doing something about them 
before the full possibilities are appreciated. 
Our underclassmen really do not know 
“thow the other half lives,” no matter how 
much they think they know. But this is 
also true of high-cost levels, and these, too, 
are new and important to many students. 
Our undergraduates are simply all-round 
inexperienced. 

We offer one complete, quarter-credit 
undergraduate course of the problem type 
in which a senior sets her own subject for 
study. This, in addition to individual 
choices in each undergraduate course, 
makes self-determination predominate. Yet 
work with low-cost things is not often 
chosen. Should we temporarily turn dic- 
tator and make more girls study low-cost 
problems? How can we determine which 
girls should do so? 

Last summer a group of twenty-seven 
graduate students were asked to express 
opinions on this subject. The majority 
voted for such courses at graduate level, 
“when we really know what we need.” 
Several said all schools should also offer a 
senior elective of the same type and “‘pro- 
mote” it so that the girls would see its 
usefulness and avoid some of the stumbling 
often done in the first year or so on the job. 
The two ideas are somewhat contradictory 
—another example of “the art teacher’s 
dilemma.” 
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One thing is certain, the low-cost work 
has proved its value. But it should not 
be offered at the expense of other courses 
designed to develop enough taste to help 
do away with much of the ugliness still 
seen at all cost levels. 

The only thing that seems sure is that 
we shall not accomplish all we want to do 
by ourselves in isolated art courses. We 
need the help of every other teacher, in 
every course, and from every extracur- 
ricular activity. And naturally girls 
need to see beauty around them—in their 
homes, in other homes, town buildings, 
parks—to develop sure art judgment. We 
know that we do not fully or sometimes 
even remotely control these things, even 
though we try to exert as much influence as 
possible. But when we talk about the 
school, we like to think that we are in a 
situation in which we have some control 
of the experiences and the emphases to- 
ward which the girl is directed. 

If we can arouse her interest in the pos- 
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sible contribution of art to foods, grooming, 
family relationships, home nursing, even to 
writing papers for any class; in living with 
it throughout the whole daily experience, 
in and out of class, then we are getting 
somewhere. Every teacher and _ school 
administrator must help the art teacher, 
just as the art teacher must help them, so 
that classwork shall not be set off in little 
isolated niches. A girl cannot be artistic 
just from 10 to 11 on every other day for 
three months and then be “through with 
all that” because she passed. Day after 
day, year in and year out, her attention 
needs to be directed to the principles that 
were emphasized in the art class. 

We need to make a strong plea for enough 
breaking down of department and subject- 
matter barriers so that art can be a real, 
living experience for girls every day. The 
art teacher who has some influence in this 
direction will make a definite contribution 
toward meeting art needs and stimulating 
the interest of today’s students. 
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A STUDY OF HISTORIC COSTUME THROUGH PAINTINGS 


RUTH BUMPAS 















= study of costume throughout 
B\<q the ages is invaluable to the 
QO modern dress designer and other 
a8) fashion workers. This is par- 
ticularly true at present, when the fashion 
center of the world is moving to our own 
country, perhaps permanently. 

American fashion workers are delving 
into the records and exhibits found in 
museums and art galleries for inspiration 
to meet the demands for a change in fashion 
that is sure to come when world conditions 
are more stable. The curators of art 
galleries are becoming more aware of this 
increasing interest of fashion workers in 
the study of historic costume and textiles. 
They are arranging for helpful exhibits, 
bibliographies, and other sources of infor- 
mation. Study rooms are provided in 
museums for those interested in the field 
of costume. Able guides assist in finding 
wanted information. 

Clothing teachers everywhere are break- 
ing away from mere construction of gar- 
ments and are striving to create and develop 
interest in the whole field of dress. In order 
to encourage students to appreciate and 
enjoy the rich cultural background gained 
through the study of costume from early 
historic times to the present, home econom- 
ics class projects might well include a study 
of famous paintings, perhaps also studies of 
armor worn in the Middle Ages, textiles, 
laces, accessories, embroideries, and other 
forms of design applied to articles of per- 
sonal or household use. National and 
peasant costume offers much to modern 
dress. With such a background, students 
may develop originality and a vital interest 
in their clothing classes. 

In the study of costume through paint- 


ings, students not only learn the history of 
line in dress but also textures, colors and 
color combinations, hair styles, headdresses, 
and accessories. Through this study much 
information may be incidentally gained 
about the architectural interiors, wall and 
floor finishes, lighting, decorations, and 
furnishings which were characteristic of the 
era depicted. Such a study also gives 
cultural value and enjoyment through a 
knowledge and appreciation of some of the 
world’s most famous paintings. Clothing 
and design classes with access to museums 
and art galleries are indeed fortunate. 

Many colleges are located, however, in 
small towns where such facilities are not 
available. To stimulate these classes in 
creative design, arrangements may be made 
for visits to art galleries in near-by cities. 
An appreciation of paintings may also be 
gained through the art sections of maga- 
zines and newspapers. National Art Week, 
with its local and traveling exhibits, stimu- 
lates interest. Many art publishing com- 
panies have excellent miniature colored 
prints of masterpieces at a low cost. These 
may be used successfully as illustrative 
material in the study of costume. 

A study using the above methods was 
made in a costume design class in a small 
western university town. The following 
techniques were employed: 


A list was drawn up of famous artists from 
the thirteenth to the twentieth century, in- 
cluding Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, French, English, and American. 

A bibliography was made of available books 
on paintings. 

Catalogs were obtained from various art 
companies that publish prints cf famous 


paintings. 
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Many colored prints obtained from European 
and American galleries, as well as other sources, 
were mounted and arranged for use. 

Reproductions of suitable paintings were 
shown in class, and many were discussed from 
the point of view of adapting their lines, 
textures, color combinations, and accessories 
to modern use and in relation to health, pos- 
ture, and comfort. 

Each student in the class had a part in the 
study. 


PUBLISHERS OF REPRODUCTIONS 


The following list gives some of the paint- 
ings of various countries and periods which 
are of interest in connection with the his- 
tory of costume and of which good but 
inexpensive reproductions are known to be 
easily available from the sources indicated. 

The letters m, w, and c in the citations 
indicate, respectively, costumes for men, 
women, and children. Roman numerals 
indicate publishers. Arabic numerals in 
parentheses indicate the number given 
to the picture in the publisher’s list. 

I: Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
Artext Miniatures, 3” x 4”, in color, 
2¢ each. 

II: University Prints, Newton, Mass. 54” x 
8”, in color, 4¢ each; black-and-white, 
14¢ each. Catalog 5¢. Set of 100 
black-and-white prints on costume 
design, 54” x 8”, $1.50. 

III: David Ashley, Inc., 230 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 34” x 54”, 10¢ each. 
Little Images, in color, 24” x 43’, 
5¢ each. Illustrated catalog. 

IV: Practical Drawing Co., 2205 S. Lamar 

St., Dallas, Tex. Miniatures, in color, 
24” x 34”, 2¢ each. 

V: Colonial Art Co., 1336 W. ist St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Miniatures, in 
color, 2¢ each. Catalog 20, 25¢. 

VI: Perry Pictures Co., Box B, Malden, 

Mass. Miniature colored prints, 34” x 

44”, 2¢ each. Catalog, 15¢. 

George P. Brown and Co., 38 Lovett St., 
Beverly, Mass. Miniatures, 1¢ each. 
6” x 8”, incolor, 5¢each. Catalog, 5¢. 

Art Education, Inc., Brown-Robertson 


VII: 


VIII: 
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Co., 35 W. 34th St., New York City. 
Miniatures, in color. Catalog No. 101. 
IX: National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. Monotone postcards, 3 for 5¢; 
colored postcards, 5¢ each; color re- 
productions, 11” x 14”, 25¢ each. 

X: Hale, Cushman, and Flint, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Medici Prints, 
in full color for framing or postcard 
size. Prices in catalog. 


AVAILABLE REPRODUCTIONS 


ITALIAN 


Grotto pI BonpDONE, 1266-1336. “Madonna 
and Child’ (w, c) IX (367); “Death of 
St. Francis’? (m) II (1013); “Portrait of 
Dante”’ (m) III (66). 

Fra ANGELICO, 1387-1445. “Annunciation” 
(w) VII (499), I (326), II (1001), V, IV; 
“Madonna della Stella’’ (w) VII (1287), 
II (1017), I, VI (38DM). 

Tommaso Gumpr Masaccio, 1401-1428. De- 
tail of the “Tribute Money” (m) II (1109). 

Fra Fiiirpo Lippt, 1406-1469. ‘‘Coronation 
of the Virgin” (m, w) VII (1179); “Ma- 
donna and Child” (w) II (1020), V, IX 
(401), (17); “Madonna Adoring the Christ 
Child” (w, c) VII (601), I (261) VI (241); 
“Mother and Child” (w, c) VI (240). 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, 1416-1492. ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Girl’ (w) I (816); “Battista 
Sforza’ (w) II (B227); “Portrait of a 
Lady”’ (w) III (21). 

GIOVANNI BELLINI, 1430-1516. “Doge Lore- 
dano” (m) II (1032), VI (209MM), VII 
(2029), IV, V; “Portrait of a Condottiere”’ 
(m) IX (335); “Profile of a Boy’’ (m) IX 
(374); “Angel with Guitar’”’ (w) VI (248); 
“Madonna and Saints”’ (w) I (31). 

ANDREA MANTEGNA, 1431-1516. ‘Madonna 
and Child” (w) VII (604), VII (1859), 
IX (373); “Concert of the Children” (c) 
VII (1590); “Madonna and Saints’ (m, 
w) VII (899). 

PIETRO PERUGINO, 1446-1524. “Virgin in 
Adoration” (w) V; “Christ’s Charge to 
Peter” (m) VI (258); Frankfort Madonna 
(w) I (214). 

SANDRO BorrTiceELii, 1447-1510. ‘Madonna 
of the Magnificat”? (w) IV, V, I (22); 
“Virgin and Child”’ (w) I (213); ““Madonna 
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with Six Angels” (w) VII (1312); “Por- 
trait of a Youth” (m) IX (19), V; “The 
Holy Family” (m, w, c) VII (317); “‘Coro- 
nation of the Virgin’ (w) VI (39DM), VI 
(262), VII (377); “Madonna and Child” 
(w) IX (21), VI (102MM); “Adoration of 
the Magi’”’ (m, w) VII (479), [X (22). 

DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO, 1449-1494. “Visita- 
tion’’ (w) I (263); “Saint Michael’”’ (m) IX 
(381); “The Nativity” (w) II (1024), VII 
(1318); “Adoration of the Magi” (m, w) 
VII (1502). 

LEONARDO DA VINcI, 1452-1514. “The Last 
Supper”’ (m) ITI (17), IV, V, VI (148MM), 
VI (280); “La Bella Ferroniére’’ (w) II 
(C17) IV, V, VI (41DM); “Mona Lisa” 
(w) V, IV, VI (278); “Beatrice d’Este”’ 
(w) IV, I (282), II (C22); “The Christ’’ 
(m) VI (281); Portrait of Himself (m) 
VII (309), VI (277). 

Prnturiccu1o, 1454-1513. “Portrait of a 
Youth” (m) IX (405); “Holy Family” 
(m, w, C). 

VitroreE Carpaccio, 1460-1522. ‘“Presenta- 
tion of Christ in the Temple” (m, w) VI 
(274), VII (383); “Angel with Mandolin” 
(w) VI (273); “Angel with Lute” (w) IV, 
I (12); “A Lady Reading’’ (w) IX (447). 

Marrotro ALBERTINELLI, 1474-1515. “The 
Visitation’’ (w) I (217). 

TrrIaAn, 1477-1576. 
V, VII (1705), VI (58DM), VI (314D), 
IV, I (28); “Flora” (w) III (38), VII 
(2076), II (C278); “Portrait of a Lady” 
(w) IX (403); “Portrait of a Venetian 
Gentleman” (m) IX (369); “La Bella” 
(w) II (1009), If (C289), VII (1210); 
“The Man with a Glove” (m) I (1438); 
“Group of Witnesses”’ (m, w, c) II (C292); 
“Portrait of Catarino Cornaro” (w) VII 
(1652); “‘Virgin on the Steps’’ (c) I (109); 
“Portrait of Jacopo Soranzo” (m) II 
(C280); ‘“‘Aretino’”’ (m) II (C286). 

GIORGIONE, 1478-1510. “The Concert”? (m, 
w) VII (1334), IIT (44), I (410), IT (1034), 
II (C253); Castelfranco Madonna (m, w) 
VII (1506); ““Laura’’ (w) I (1502); “Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” (m, w) IX (400). 

BERNARDINO Lunt, 1480-1532. “Portrait of 


a Lady” (w) IX (37); “Head of the Virgin” 
(w) I (256), III (5027); “Saint Cecilia” 
(w) III (81), III (5019). 
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LorENzo Lotto, 1480-1556. “Portrait of 
Youth” (m) II (C362); “The Brothers 
della Torre’”’ (m) II (C361). 

RAPHAEL SANZIO, 1483-1520. ‘‘Madonna del 
Granduca”’ (w) II (1003), V, IV, VII 
(359), VI (325), VI (149MM), I (177); 
Sistine Madonna (w) V, IV, II (1006), 
III (N. 605), I (19), I (208); ‘‘Trans- 
figuration” (m, w) V, I (133); “Madonna 
of the Chair’’ [Madonna della Sedia’’] (w) 
V, I (8), IL (1005); “‘La Belle Jardiniére”’ 
(w) IIL (27), VII (1510); “Holy Family” 
(m, w, c) VII (365); “Maiden of Lily” 
(w) VII (1982); “Saint George and the 
Dragon” (m, w) VI (343Q), IX (26); 
“Marriage of Virgin” (m, w) III (19); 
“Portrait of a Cardinal” (m) II (C185). 

ANDREA DEL SARTO, 1486-1531. “Madonna 
of the Harpies” (m, w) VI (357), VI 
(357B), VI (S9DM), I (26), VII (1514), 
VII (367), IL (10265); “Holy Family” 
(m, w, c) VII (1340), IV, I (252). 

ANTONIO CorREGIO, 1494-1534. “Holy Night’”’ 
(m, w) III (5058), V, VII (171), VI 
(60BR), VI (367), IV; ‘““Mystic Marriage 
of Saint Catherine” (w) V, IV, II (1033), 
VII (1927), VI (40DM); ‘“‘“Madonna Ador- 
ing Child’”’ (w) III (5042), IV; Castello 
Madonna (w) I (211). 

Paris BorDONNE, 1500-1570. “Repose in 
Egypt” (m, w) VII (1347); “A Lady of 
the Brignole Family” (w) II (C319). 

Jacopo TINTORETTO, 1518-1594. “Marriage 
at Cana’ (m, w) VII (2074), II (C346); 
“The Marriage of St. Catherine” (m, w) 
II (C335). 

GIOVANNI Moroni, 1525-1578. ‘The Por- 
trait of a Tailor” (m) V, VI (27DM); 
“A Gentleman in Adoration before a 
Madonna” (m) IX (225). 

PAoLo VERONESE, 1528-1588. “Vision of 
Saint Helena” (w) VI (33DM), V; ‘“‘Mar- 
riage of Cana” (m, w) VII (1517), VI 
(382); ‘Feast in House of Simon’’ (m, w) 
VI (383), VII (1518); Wife of the Artist 
(w); “Family of Darius Alexander” (m, 
w); “Feast of Levi’’ (m) I (130). 

CARAVAGGIO, 1569-1609. “Lady with Lute” 
(w) V ($1); “The Card Players” (m) II 
(C391). 

Pretro LoncHI, 1702-1769. 
Faint’”’ (m, w) IX (174). 


“A Simulated 
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Atonzo COELLO, -1590. “Don Carlos,” 
son of Philip II (c); “Anne of Austria, 
Queen of Spain” (w); “Maria of Austria,” 
wife of Maximilian II (w); “Margaret, 
Duchess of Parma’”’ (w); “Infanta Isabella 
of Spain” (w); “Portraits of Don Carlos 
and Infanta Isabella”’ (c) II (E203). 

Et Greco, 1548-1625. “Cardinal Inquisitor” 
(m) I (413), IV, V. 

Dreco VELAsQuEz, 1599-1660. ‘Surrender of 
Breda’”’ (m) I (148), IV; “Infanta Maria 
Theresa”’ (w) IV, I (10), V; “Infanta in 
Blue” (w) II (1213); “The Lady with 
Fan” (w) V, IV; “Don Balthazar Carlos 
on Horseback”’ (c) IV, V, I (120); “Philip 
IV” (m) V, IV; “Pope Innocent X”’ (m) 
IX (80); “Portrait of a Young Man’’ (m) 
IX (82). 

BARTOLOME MurRILLo, 1618-1682. “Children 
of the Shell’ (c) III (5048), III (681), IV, 
V, II (1214); “Money Counters” (m) V; 
“Pastry Eaters’ (c) IV, V, I (18), II 
(695). 

Francesca Goya, 1746-1828. “Family of 
Carlos IV”’ (m, w, c) I (264); ‘““The Mar- 
quesa de Pontejos’”’ (w) IX (85); “Sefiora 
Sabasa Garcia’’ (w) IX (88); “Dofia 
Isabel Corbo de Corcel’’ (w) II (1217), 
II (E245); “The Water Carrier’ (w) 
I (64). 


FLEMISH 


JAN VAN Eyck, 1385-1440. Isabella Vydt (w) 
(part of Ghent altarpiece) II (D9); “An- 
nunciation” (w) IX (39); “Virgin and 
Child and Donor’ (w) II (1113); “Jan 
Arnolfini and His Wife’ (m, w) II (D13); 
““Madonna Lucca”’ (w) I (1385). 

ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN, 1400-1464. “Por- 
trait of a Lady’”’ (w) IX (44); ““A Man and 
His Wife’’ (m, w) II (D26). 

Petrus Curistus, 1400-1473. ‘Portrait of a 
Lady of the Talbot Family’’ (w) II (D30). 

GHEERARDT (GERARD) Davi, 1450-1523. 
“The Rest on the Flight into Egypt” (w) 
IX (43); “Adoration of the Kings’’ (m, 
w) I (155). 

QUENTIN Martsys, 1466-1530. “Banker and 
Wife” (m, w); Altarpiece of Saint Anne 
(m, w). 
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Jan MasvuseE (or Jan Gessoert), 1474-1555. 
“Eleanore of Austria’ (w); “Adoration of 
the Kings” (m, w). 

ANTONIO Moro, 1519-1577. “Don John of 
Austria,” son of Charles V (m); “Mary 
Tudor, Queen of England” (w); “‘Ales- 
sandro Farnese”’ (m); ““The Emperor Maxi- 
milian II’ (m); “Queen Catherine of 
Portugal” (w). 

PETER Paut RuBeENns, 1577-1640. Rubens 
and Isabella Brandt (m, w) II (D104); 
Self-Portrait (m) V, I (76), I (1496), IV, 
VII (733), VI (S4DM); “Earl of Arundel 
and Wife” (m, w); “Helena Fourment and 
Her Children” (w, c); “Landing of Marie 
de Medici at Marseilles” (m, w); “Isabella 
Brandt” (w) IX (47); Portrait of Wife and 
Children (w, c) VII (1386); “Anne of 
Austria,” wife of Louis XIII (w); Artist’s 
Sons (c) V, IV, VII (1531); “Joanna of 
Austria, Grand Duchess of Tuscany”’ (w). 

Str ANTHONY VAN Dyck, 1599-1641. ‘‘Charles 
I of England” (m) IV, V, VII (1605), 
II (1103), I (406); “Children of Charles I” 
(c) V, VII (211), VI (647C), VI (646), IV, 
I (103); “Baby Stuart” (c) I (111), V, 
IV; “Maria Luisa de Tassis”’ (w) II (D166); 
“William II and Mary Stuart” (c) IV, 
II (D174), VII (1603), I (53); “Henrietta, 
the Queen of Charles I’’ (w) VII (1599); 
“Portrait of Anna Wake”’ (w) II (D165); 
“Susanna Fourment and Her Daughter” 
(w, c) IX (48); “Marchesa Balbi”’ (w) IX 
(49); “Philip, Lord Wharton” (m) IX 
(50); “Herr van Leer and Family” (m, 
w, c) IT (D164). 

Davmw TENrIERS, 1610-1690. “The Bagpipe 
Player” (m) II (D184); “The Smoker” 
(m) II (D185). 


DUTCH 


MICHAEL VAN MIEREVELD, 1567-1641. “‘Por- 
trait of a Lady” (w) II (D190), II (D191). 
Frans Hats, 1580-1666. “Laughing Cava- 
lier’? (m) IV, I (128), V, II (1104), VI 
(43BR); “Portrait of a Woman” (w) VI 
(53MM); “‘Nurse and Child” (w, c) IV, 
V, I (104), II (D202); “Singing Boys’’ 
(c) IV, VI (91DM), I (143); Portrait of 
Frans Hals and His Wife (m, w) II 
(D198); “‘Portrait of an Officer’ (m) IX 
(68); “Balthasar Coymans” (m) IX (69); 





“The Jester” (m) I (45), VII (748); “La 
Bohémienne”’ (w) III (720). 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN, 1606-1669. ‘‘Syndics 
of the Cloth Guild”’ (m) IV, V, I (97), 
II (D268); ‘““Woman Holding Pink” (w) 
IX (75); “‘Polish Nobleman’’ (m) I (48), 
IX (78), IV; “Night Watch” (m) V, IV, 
I (160), IL (1106); Self-Portrait (m) 
IV, V, IX (72); “The Anatomy Lesson” 
(m) VII (1677), VI (723), IL (D225); 
“Saskia’”’ (w) II (D231), VII (1532). 

GERARD TERBORCH, 1617-1681. “The Con- 
cert” (w) IV, V, I (77), II (1108), II 
(D292); ““Lady Washing Her Hands”’ (w) 
II (D296); ‘““Woman Peeling Apples” (w, 
c) VII (388), I; ‘““The Guitar Lesson’ (m, 
w) II (1115); “Portrait of a Man in Black”’ 
(m) II (D289); “The Suitor’s Visit’ (m, 
w) IX (58); “The Music Lesson” (m, w) 
IV, V. 

PreterR DE Hoocn, 1620-1677. “A Dutch 
Interior” (w) IV, I (33); “The Apple 
Peeler’ (w, c) I (420); ““Mother and Child” 
(w, c) II (1110); “The Buttery” (w, c) II 
(1109); “Interior of Dutch Courtyard” 
(w, c) IV, I (422); “The Storage Room” 
(w, c) I (102). 

Jan STEEN, 1626-1679. “Sick Lady’’ (m, w) 
II (D318); Jan Steen’s Family (m, w, c) 
II (D319). 


GaBRIEL Metsu, 1630-1667. “A Dutch 
Woman”’ (w) II (D328). 
VERMEER OF DeEtFT, 1632-1675. “Young 


Lady Reading a Letter” (w) V; “Girl 
with Turban”’ (c) I (441); “Cavalier and 
Girl Drinking Wine” (m, w) II (1111); 
“Woman with a Water Jug” (w) IV, V, 
VI (58); “Girl with a Red Hat” (w) IX 
(53); “Lady with a Lute’’ (w) I (121), IV. 
NicHoLtas Mags, 1632-1693. “Grace before 
Meat”’ (w, c) IV; “The Spinners” (w) VII 
(750), VI (742); “Girl Peeling Apples” 
(w) V, IV, VI (76MM). 
Mreris, 1635-1681. 
Clavier’’ (m, w, c) I (67). 
ConsTaANT Artz, 1837-1890. 
Katwyk”’ (w, c) I (51). 


VAN ‘Woman with 


“Orphanage at 


GERMAN 
ALBRECHT DUrRER, 1471-1528. Self-Portrait 


(m) V, IV, VI (56DM), VII (754); “Hans 
Imhoff” (m) IV, II (D411); “A Venetian 
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Lady” (w) II (D401); “‘Adoration of the 
Magi” (m, w) VII (1433); “Maximilian 
I” (m) II (D409), VII (1613), I (1466); 
“Feast of the Rose Garlands” (m, w) 
VII (1615). 


Lucas CRANACH, 1472-1553. “Portrait of 
a Lady” (w) II (D416). 
Hans Hosein,’ 1497-1543. “Merchant 


Gisze”” (m) VI (24DM), IV, V, I (65); 
“Duchess of Milan’ (w) V, VI (131MM); 
Artist’s Wife and Children (w, c) II 
(D434); “Madonna of Burgomaster 
Meyer”’ (w) VI (788), VII (752); “Eras- 
mus”’ (m) IV, V, I (187), VI (155MM); 
“Edward VI,” as Prince of Wales (c) II 
(1118), IX (64); “Jane Seymour” (w) 
IV, V, VI (193MM), IT (D438). 

MEYER VON BREMEN, 1813-1886. “Little 
Rabbit Seller’ (c) VI (792B); “The Little 
Nurse”’ (c) VI (792E); ‘‘George, Margrave 
of Saxony”’ (m). 

CaRL STEFFECK, 1818-1890. ‘Queen Louise 
and Her Two Sons’”’ (w, c) VII (109). 
HEINRICH HoFrrMan, 1824- “Christ and the 

Rich Young Man” (m) VI (802), VII 


(186); “Christ and the Doctors’ (m) 
VI (54BR), VI (797G), VII (92). 
BERNARD PLOCKHOrST, 1825- “Christ Bless- 


ing Little Children” (m, w, c) VII (199), 
VI (807), V; “Entry into Jerusalem” 
(m, w) VI (814), VII (821); “On the Way 
to Emmaus”’ (m) VI (808), VII (201). 

Paut HoeEcker, 1854- “Girl with Cat”’ (c) 
VI (1068), VII (1741), V, IV. 


FRENCH 


JEAN CLoveET, -1539. 
(704), II (1219). 
Francois CLovet, 1500-1574. “Henry I 

of France’? (m) I (1216); “Charles [X” 
(m); “Elizabeth of Austria,” wife of 
Charles IX (w) VI (139MM), IV, I 
(1486); “Mary, Queen of Scots” (w) I 

(1355). 

NICOLAS LE LARGILLIERE, 1656-1746. “Louis 
XIV and His Family” (m, w, c) II (E20); 
““Madame de Thorigny” (w) II (E21). 

HYACINTHE RIGAvup, 1659-1743. “Louis XIV” 
(m) II (1221). 

JEAN ANTOINE WATTEAU, 1684-1721. “The 
Féte’’ (m, w) V, IV, VI (62DM), I (89); 
“The Embarkation for Cytherea” (m, w) 


“Francis I’’ (m) I 
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IV, II (1222); ““Féte Champétre”’ (m, w, 
c) I (89); “L’Indifferent’”’ (m) II (1201), 
I (1440). 

JEAN NATTIER, 1685-1766. ‘Marie Leczin- 
ska,” wife of Louis XV (w) II (E44); 
“Madame Sophie of France’ (w) II 
(E31), V, IV, VI (135MM); ‘Madame 
Adelaide’ (w) II (E33); “Madame Vic- 
toire”’ (w) II (E32). 

Nicotas LANcRET, 1699-1743. “The Music 
Lesson” (m, w) V, II (1223), VII (1572); 
“Innocence” (m, w, c) V; “La Camargo 
Dancing”’ (m, w) IX (89), IV, II (1202), 
I (72). 

JEAN CHARDIN, 1699-1779. “The Blessing” 
(w, c) IIT (E39), II (1203), IV, I (162), 
VI (97DM); ‘“‘The House of Cards” (c) 
IX (90), V, VI (188MM); “The Cook” 
(w) V; “Kitchen Maid” (w) I (52). 

FRANCOIS BovucHER, 1704-1770. “Madame 
de Pompadour’” (w) II (1224); “Girl 
with a Muff” (w) II (E43). 

Jean B. Grevuze, 1725-1805. ‘The Broken 
Pitcher” (w) II (E47), VII (640), VI 
(473); “The Girl with an Apple” (w) 
VI (474), VII (1524); “Napoleon as 
Consul”’ (m) VI (476), VII (1366). 

JEAN H. FRAGONARD, 1732-1806. ‘“L’Etude”’ 
(c) V, IV, VI (161MM); “The Swing” 
(m, w) II (E50). 

Jacques L. Davin, 1748-1825. “Coronation 
of Napoleon and Josephine” (m, w) 
II (E59), VI (476G); ““Madame Récamier’”’ 
(w) III (645), V, I (82), IL (E58), IV, VI 
(48DM); “Michel Gérard and His Family” 
(m, w, c) II (E56). 

Mme. VictE Le Brun, 1755-1842. Self- 
Portrait with Her Daughter (w, c) IV, 
V, VI (477), VI (120MM), VII (641), 
I (23); “Portrait of Marie Antoinette” 
(w) I (1280); “Girl with a Muff—Madame 
Molé-Raymond”’ (w) II (E61), VII (1058). 

PIERRE PRuD’HON, 1758-1823. ‘Portrait of 
the Empress Josephine’ (w) II (E63). 

Jean A. D. InGrREs, 1780-1867. “‘Comtesse 
d’Houssonville” (w) II (P123); “Jeanne 
d’Arc’”’ (w) VI (480). 


Jean B. C. Corot, 1796-1875. “Girl with 
Pearl’”’ (w) I (1456). 
Jutes Duprf, 1812-1889. “The Balloon” 


(m, w) V, VI (600); “The Haymakers” 
(m) VI (601). 
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JEAN MEISSONIER, 1813-1891. ‘Napoleon and 
the Army” (m) VII (1374), VII (1375), 
VII (1376); “Cavalier of the Time of 
Louis XIIT’”’ (m) II (1208), II (E121). 

JEAN Francots MILiet, 1814-1875. ‘Feed- 
ing Her Birds’ (w, c) II (1207), V, I 
(114), VI (6BR), VII (182); “Woman 
Spinning”’ (w) VII (1368); ‘““The Gleaners”’ 
(w) V, I (47), II (1226); ““Woman Churn- 
ing’ (w) V, VI (12BR), VI (519), VII 
(1367). 

Jutes Breton, 1827-1906. ‘Recall of the 
Gleaners’” (w) VI (578), VII (1378); 
“Song of the Lark’”’ (w) I (11), IV, V, 
VII (195), VI (575B); ‘‘The Harvesters” 
(w) I (174). 

EpovuARD MANET, 1832-1883. “Boy with the 
Sword” (c) V, VI (77MM), IV; “Bar of 
the Folies-Bergéres’”’ (w) I (1061); “The 
Fifer’? (c) I (349); ‘““Madame Manet” 
(w) I (1603). 

GEORGES SEURAT, 1839-1891. “‘An After- 
noon on the Grande Jatte’’ (m, w, c) 
VI (85DM). 

AuGcusTE Renorr, 1841-1919. “Le Moulin 
de la Galette’? (m, w) IV, V (42DM); 
“La Loge” (w) V, VI (83DM), II, (1232), 
I (1085); “Madame Charpentier and Her 
Children” (w, c) II (E276); “Luncheon at 
the Boating Party” (m, w, c) II (E275); 
“A Young Girl” (c) I (737); “Portrait of 
a Child” (c) I (1084). 


ENGLISH 


Wrtiam = = HocartuH, 1697-1764. Self-Por- 
trait (m) VII (839); “Garrick and His 
Wife” (m, w) II (F30); “The Shrimp 
Girl” (w) VI (23DM), V. 
JosHuA REyYNOLDs, 1723-1792. “Mrs. 
Siddons”’ (w) V, VI (73DM); “The Straw- 
berry Girl’ (c) V, IV, VI (867), VII (1967); 
“Nellie O’Brien” (w) V, II (1301), IV; 
“Lady Elizabeth Delme and Her Chil- 
dren” (w, c) IX (95); “Lady Carroll and 
Howard” (w) IX (106); “Penelope 
Boothby” (w) V, VII (1101), VI (864); 
“Miss Bowles” (c) IV, V, I (123); “‘The 
Age of Innocence” (c) III (5113), IV, V, 
I (9); “Admiral Keppell” (m) II (F39). 
Tuomas GAINSBOROUGH, 1727-1788. “The 
Blue Boy”’ (c) IV, V, I (15); “Portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons’” (w) IV, V, II (1308), 


Sir 
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II (F56); “Mrs. Robinson’ (Perdita) 
(w) IV, V, VI (114MM); “Mrs. Richard 
Sheridan’’ (w) IX (92); ‘Miss Linley”’ (w) 
V; “Duchess of Devonshire” (w) VII 
(1128). 

GeorcEe Romney, 1734-1802. “Mrs. Daven- 
port’”’ (w) IX (105); ““Miss Willoughby” 
(c) IX (104); “Willet Children’ (c) V, 
VI (1DM); “Mrs. Siddons’’ (w) I (66). 

Sm Henry RAEBURN, 1756-1823. “Mrs. 
Scott Moncrieff” (w) I (1339); “The 
MacNab” (m) II (1313); “Boy with a 
Rabbit” (c) V, IV, I (107); ““Miss Eleanor 
Urquhart”’ (w) IX (101). 

Joun Hoppner, 1758-1810. “Sackville Chil- 
dren’”’ (c) V; ““Mrs. Gardner and Children”’ 
(w, c) V, IV (54MM); “The Countess 
of Oxford’”’ (w) II (F73). 

Sm TxHomas LAWRENCE, 1769-1830. ‘Mrs. 
Siddons’”’ (w) V, IV, II (1303), I (66); 
“Calmady Children” (c) V, IV, I (105), 
VI (129MM); “Pinkie” (w) IV, V. 

Joun Faep, 1820-1902. “Evangeline” (w) 
VII (23B). 

Sm Joun Mritats, 1829-1896. “The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh’’ (m, c) V, IV, VI (SBR), 
I (181); “Princes in the Tower’ (c) VI 
(934). 

Joun Petrie, 1839-1893. “The Vigil” (m) 
V, VI (24BR), IT (F148). 


AMERICAN 


Joun S. Coprey, 1737-1815. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Izard”’ (m, w) II (H2); “Family 
Group” (m, w, c) II (H3). 

BENJAMIN WEsT, 1738-1820. “Colonel Guy 
Johnson” (m) IX (496). 

GILBERT Stuart, 1755-1828. “Portrait of 
George Washington’’ (m) IV, I (40), 
V, VI (60MM), VI (11DM), IX (492); 
“Benjamin West’’ (m) IT (1404); ‘““Martha 
Washington” (w) V, VII (492), VI 
(69DM); “Mrs. Richard Yates’ (w) 
IX (490); “John Randolph” (m) IX (493). 

JoHN TRUMBULL, 1756-1843. “The Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence’’ 
(m) IV, V, II (H17); “Surrender of Corn- 
wallis’’ (m) II (H16). 

Epwarp SAVAGE, 1761-1817. 
Family” (m, w, c) TX (488). 

Tuomas SuLty, 1783-1872. ‘Thomas Jeffer- 


“Washington 


son”’ (m) V, IV, VI (6DM); “The Torn 
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Hat”’ (c) IV, II (1401), VI (3198), VI 
(216MM). 

EMANUEL LEvuTZE, 1816-1868. ‘Washington 
Crossing the Delaware’ (m) II (MH2). 

James McNEIL WGISTLER, 1834-1903. ‘‘Miss 
Alexander’”’ (c) II (H48); “‘At the Piano”’ 
(w, c) Il (H44); “Thomas Carlyle’’ (m) 
II (H47). 

Francis MILtet, 1846-1912. ‘“‘Between Two 
Fires’ (m, w) V, IV, I (36), VI (87DM), 
II (H66). 

Apspot H. Tuayer, 1849-1921. ‘Caritas’ 
(w) V, IL (H75), VII (436); “Young 
Woman”’ (w) I (78), IV, VI (SOBR). 

Joun S. SarGENT, 1856-1925. “Carnation 
Lily, Lily Rose’ (c) II (1402), IV, VI 
(49BR), V, I (25); “Carmencita’” (w) 
I (195), Il (H95), II (1403), IV; “James 
Whitcomb Riley’’ (m) I (185), Il (H103); 
“William Chase”’ (m) VI (99MM), IV, V. 

FRANK BENSON, 1862- “Eleanor” (w) II 
(H119), IL (1405); “Portrait of My 
Daughters” (w) II (H120). 

Grorce WESLEY BELLows, 1882-1925. “Anne 
in Purple Wrap”’ (w) V, VI (108DM). 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


“SEPTEMBER EXPERIENCES” 
LILLIAN SCHMIDT 


“September experiences” proved of great 
value to students of home economics edu- 
cation at the University of Georgia last 
year, not only as a means of acquainting 
them with the problems of home economics 
teachers but also as a means of vitalizing 
the course in Teaching Procedures. In 
general, the plan resembled one worked out 
at Ohio State University.' 

Near the end of the preceding spring 
quarter, ‘September experiences” were 
suggested to students enrolled in the course 
called Home Economics Curricula. Briefly 
stated, the plan provided that prospective 
teachers who had completed the course in 
Home Economics Curricula should spend 
the one or two weeks between the opening 
of the public schools and the opening of the 
University in high schools in their home 
communities, offering their services where- 
ever they were needed. The University 
students were to learn as much about school 
practices, problems facing teachers, and 
methods of teaching as they could from 
observing and assisting the teachers, but 
actual classroom teaching was discouraged. 
It was pointed out that, since all teachers 
have many problems in common, the ex- 
perience would be valuable even if the time 
could not be spent with a home economics 
teacher. 

It was suggested that a letter might be 
presented in advance to the school prin- 


1 Ear” W. ANDERSON and Rosert W. RICHEY. 
September Public School Experiences of Sopho- 
mores in the College of Education of the Ohio State 
University. Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Vol. 26 (March 1940), pp. 209-219. 


cipal to introduce the student, explain the 
plan and its purpose, and ask for co-opera- 
tion. If the student arrived in time for the 
opening of school, she might assist in 
enrolling the high school pupils and at the 
same time observe the working out of the 
many intricacies in building a class schedule 
and eliminating conflicts in courses. 

To the delight of the instructor of the 
curriculum classes, much interest in the 
plan was shown by the students, each one 
asking for a copy of the letter of introduc- 
tion and indicating her intention to par- 
ticipate in a “September experience.” 

As time drew near for the fall opening of 
the University, many questions passed 
through the minds of the instructors in the 
course on Teaching Procedures. Had stu- 
dent interest in “September experiences” 
dwindled and disappeared during the long 
vacation period? Had the various school 
administrators been willing to co-operate? 
What sort of experiences had the students 
met, and how effective had they been? 
What would be the effect on the course in 
Teaching Procedures? 

An eager, enthusiastic group confronted 
the instructor at the first meeting of the 
class. There was no need for the questions 
usually asked to stimulate pupil participa- 
tion in planning the course. The students 
were bursting with such comments as, 
“T’d like to know how the teacher I ob- 
served could have handled this situation 
more effectively,” ‘Was this the best way 
to do... ?,” and “‘My teacher had so many 
things to do that I know nothing about.” 
The planning of the course had begun. 

Each student had been asked to keep 
some record of her “September experience.” 
These records were handed to the instruc- 
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tor, and the situations described formed the 
basis for many worth-while class discus- 
sions. Throughout the course, as each 
new problem was considered, some student 
was sure to refer to something in her “‘Sep- 
tember experience” which contributed tothe 
solution of the problem. 

In addition to observing teachers at 
work, the University students had valuable 
experiences in assisting teachers in carrying 
out some of their many duties. Typical 
of these were: 


Opening the department; rearranging the furniture 
in the department; uncrating and placing new equip- 
ment; arranging flowers; mounting illustrative mate- 
rial; filing teaching material; fixing the bulletin 
board; keeping records; studying home record forms; 
planning programs for sixth and seventh grades; 
planning activities for a unit in personal develop- 
ment; planning lunchroom menus; planning work 
for the next day; giving a quiz; grading papers; 
taking the agriculture teacher’s class and teaching 
a lesson in etiquette; drilling pupils in the use of 
index and table of contents; demonstrating how to 
measure for a pattern; planning a budget for a year. 


The problems stated or implied in these 
records indicated the effectiveness of the 
experiences in making these teachers-in- 
training aware of some of the many prob- 
lems facing teachers already in the field, 
for example: 


Choosing methods of securing pupils’ interest in 
deciding what they will take up first; finding out 
pupils’ needs; meeting the needs of the whole or 
majority of the group; in planning the units of study, 
caring for students who are transfers from smaller 
schools and have had very little or no home eco- 
nomics; determining the approximate number of 
home projects to be carried out by each student 
during the school year; deciding whether or not the 
eighth-graders should have home projects; guiding 
pupils in planning their year’s program and in com- 
mittee work; determining how soon the house- 
keeping duties should be assigned; developing self- 
confidence in pupils; utilizing available equipment 
to the best advantage; helping to select furnishing 
and equipment for a new department; selecting 
books for the library kept in the department; 
deciding whether or not it is best to keep the home 
economics textbooks at school and allow class time 
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for supervised study periods; asking leading ques- 
tions; finding the best way to help pupils with their 
individual differences; obtaining order and respect 
in the classroom when teaching in one’s home town; 
getting timid children to talk; handling pupils who 
talk continually but pay no attention to the class 
discussion; deciding on the best policy to follow 
in regard to “bright sayings” in class or when pupils 
say, ““Mama does it this way”; choosing exhibits 
that the girls could make for the fair; being of help 
to the community. 


“September experiences” continued to 
be effective in the student-teaching period 
which followed the course in Teaching 
Procedures. At a recent conference of 
student teachers, several points in a dis- 
cussion were emphasized by reference to 
“September experiences.”” When these 
student teachers were questioned as to con- 
tinuing the plan, their replies were so 
wholeheartedly in the affirmative that 
‘September experiences”’ will be encouraged 
in home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION IN 
FURNISHINGS FOR A PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROJECT! 


MARGARET HILL COLLINS 


Last summer an interesting experiment 
was carried out in Philadelphia in the field 
of consumer education. It was in relation 
to a public housing project, the first one 
built by the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity. During the period of tenant selection 
the Housing Authority felt it would be 
desirable to open some demonstration 
units so that families who were applying 
could see what the houses looked like and 
how attractively they could be furnished 
with the sort of old furniture these families 


! Paper presented at a joint session of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Consumer Education Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 22, 
1941. 
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owned. We wanted to dissuade them, if 
possible, from throwing their old furniture 
away and buying new on the installment 
plan. Many cities throughout the coun- 
try have witnessed the sad sight of low- 
income families moving into new housing 
projects, heavily in debt because of new 
furniture bought on the installment plan, 
and then later seeing these same families, 
unable to meet their payments, lose all 
their furniture and, having no money for 
rent, move out. We did not want this 
unfortunate experience to be repeated in 
Philadelphia. 

Here was a challenging problem in the 
field of consumer education. How could 
we get across to the consumers—in this case 
the low-income family that had been living 
under substandard housing conditions— 
the idea that they did not have to buy new 
furniture if they moved into a housing 
project and that what they had was not 
only all right but could be made most 
attractive at a very low cost? Were we 
justified in spending public housing money 
to buy secondhand furniture and basement 
bargains in order to furnish a demonstra- 
tion unit ourselves, or would it be better 
to ask the co-operation of various com- 
munity groups to see if through a joint 
effort we could do a better job at less ex- 
pense? 

With this in mind, the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority called a meeting in 
June 1940, to which were invited repre- 
sentatives of the Council of Social Agencies, 
neighboring settlements, the N.Y.A., the 
W.P.A., the home economics department 
of the Board of Public Education, the 
Junior League, the Clearing House for 
Volunteers, Drexel Institute, the Salvation 
Army, and the Goodwill Industries. A 
plan was worked out at this meeting. The 
Salvation Army and the Goodwill Indus- 
tries offered to lend furniture. The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority agreed to pay 
for the paint and materials needed to re- 
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condition the furniture, allowing $20 per 
unit. A small working subcommittee made 
up of artists and teachers of home eco- 
nomics and interior decoration was ap- 
pointed to work out plans for furnishing the 
sample houses. 

On an afternoon two months later the 
demonstration units were opened. From 
the exclamations of delight and surprise, 
we felt that the experiment had been worth 
all the effort. Photographs taken before 
the furniture was reconditioned were ex- 
hibited, and the visitors were amazed to 
see the contrast “before” and “after.” 
They examined with interest the furniture 
lists in each room showing what had been 
done to each piece of furniture and how 
much it cost. Exclamations of surprise 
at the apparent size of the rooms proved 
that our plan of placing the furniture back 
against the walls and cutting down high 
pieces to keep a low line had been successful. 

Out of the demonstration units have come 
two interesting developments. The first 
was a request from the future tenants and 
neighbors of the project for a workshop 
where anyone who was interested could 
come to recondition his own furniture. 
After many delays in getting equipment 
and finding the right teachers, a Home 
Furnishing Workshop was opened in the 
Community Building and became the 
center of activity every afternoon for 
weeks. Recently requests for further edu- 
cation have come from the tenants. For 
example, a group of mothers have asked 
for a home economics teacher and a group 
of fathers want shopwork in the evening. 
It remains to be seen whether the interests 
of the groups will later lead to the study of 
social problems or the setting up of con- 
sumers’ co-operatives. 

The other development came through the 
schools. Several saw in the furnishing of a 


demonstration unit the possibility of a 
class project that led out of the classroom 
into a real situation. 


When plans were 
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being made for demonstration units at the 
second housing project, four schools offered 
to undertake the furnishing of different 
units. One of the large public schools, 
the Bok Vocational School, did an excellent 
job. The related arts teacher worked out 
the design with her class and’ took the 
group to the Salvation Army warehouse 
to select the pieces of furniture. The actual 
work of reconditioning the furniture was 
turned over to the class in upholstering, and 
the curtains and slip covers were made by 
the sewing class. Students from the Moore 
Institute, one of the oldest art schools in 
Philadelphia, did fine work on some or- 
dinary pieces of furniture; they removed 
the high varnish and with a great deal of 
elbow grease and a little wax produced an 
exceptionally smooth, silky finish. 

The demonstration units offered the 
schools still another opportunity to give 
their students an educational experience 
in a real situation. A neighboring junior 
high school undertook as part of its home 
economics course the project of sending 
groups of students every week to clean the 
units. The students in this way had ac- 
tual practice in cleaning a house that really 
needed cleaning and in doing it according 
to the most modern methods. 

Although the next housing project in 
Philadelphia will not be completed for 
almost a year, two other schools have 
already asked for the opportunity to 
furnish demonstration units. 

In evaluating this experiment in con- 
sumer education, these interesting develop- 
ments should not be allowed to obscure its 
main purpose. The success of the demon- 
stration should be measured in two ways: 
by the activities of the tenants and by 
the number of families moving out of the 
project because of loss of furniture. Some 


families have moved into Philadelphia’s 
first housing project burdened with debts 
from new furniture, the payments on which 
they probably will not be able to meet. 
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But to what extent this practice has been 
reduced cannot now be determined. If the 
influence of the demonstration units were 
judged by the number of visitors alone, it 
would be tremendous. During the four 
months the sample houses were open to the 
public, over 25,000 visitors were shown 
through. 

In a year or two we hope the figures will 
show that there are fewer cases of families 
moving out of Philadelphia’s housing proj- 
ects because of installment buying than in 
other cities where no such effort in con- 
sumer education was made. We hope the 
Home Furnishing Workshop will not only 
help the tenants with their furniture prob- 
lems but will lead to new activities as new 
interests and problems arise. If the 
demonstration units have reduced the ex- 
tent of installment buying by low-income 
families and have opened the way to ac- 
tivities democratically set up by the tenants 
to meet their own needs, this experiment 
will have been a success. 
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EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
FOOD PREPARATION TO 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


AMY I. BLOYE AND ALMA LONG 


AN 


Shifting emphases in home economics 
education and the great variations in 
training and abilities among students en- 
tering college home economics departments 
stimulated the organization of this experi- 
ment in teaching method. It had to do 
with a freshman laboratory course in foods, 
in which the immediate activities related 
to: (1) application of the principles of food 
preparation, (2) recognition and production 
of standard products, and (3) appreciation 
of skill, good organization, and general effi- 
ciency in food preparation and serving. 

Differences in the amount and kind of 
homemaking education received previous 
to college entrance give rise to serious 
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problems. The student has both specific 
needs in preparation for advanced college 
courses and individual interests and desires 
which merit satisfaction; and at the same 
time the administration of departments 
must be economical and efficient. This 
experiment was planned to see if some 
savings to both student and administra- 
tion might be effected by an elastic require- 
ment for laboratory practice. After oper- 
ating for three semesters with some 450 
students, the plan demonstrated its worth 
to such an extent that it has been con- 
tinued with refinements in the techniques 
of presentation and evaluation of results. 

Assuming that college entrance is a good 
time for young people to study their own 
needs in terms of their ultimate purposes, 
this plan permits them to supplement some 
portions of their previous training with 
experiences which they consider essential. 
They were made acquainted with the 
general plar? and purposes of the course 
and with the requirements for proficiency 
in home economics at the freshman level. 
Then they were invited to choose between 
two types of instruction and to determine 
for themselves how much additional prac- 
tice they would need to reach a high stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

The two laboratory sections met simul- 
taneously. In one the conventional labora- 
tory procedure was followed, in which the 
instructor gave general directions first and 
afterwards the class proceeded to work; at 
the end of the period, the products were 
exhibited and judged and reasons were 
given for imperfections. In the other 
laboratory the instructor, sometimes with 
the assistance of a few helpers chosen from 
the more experienced students, demon- 
strated the processes and procedures and 
carried on experiments to illustrate certain 
principles in food preparation. Standard 
products were shown to the class each 
time, something that could not always be 
done in the other laboratory section. 
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Three hours were allowed for the laboratory 
lessons, about half of the time being used 
for the demonstration. Students who 
needed to practice any of the processes 
could do so at the end of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Only a few laboratory lessons are possible 
in the elementary foods course. There- 
fore, skill development depends partly 
on opportunity for practice at home or 
elsewhere during vacations. Since there 
is no quick and economical way of ade- 
quately measuring skills in food prepara- 
tion, the cultivation of suitable attitudes 
toward securing essential skills is part of 
the pupil’s responsibility. 

As students became acquainted with the 
aims and purposes of the course and the 
opportunities it offered, they tended to 
make greater use of the opportunities for 
practice in the laboratories. They worked 
with apparently clearer notion of the values 
to be obtained, with noticeable feeling of 
confidence and self-direction and with cor- 
responding satisfaction to themselves. In 
any program, the saving of money, time, 
or energy must be considered in relation to 
the welfare of the students, and nothing 
detrimental to them can be permitted. 

To test the effect of the plan in relation 
to academic requirements and readiness 
for the advanced work, the following 
records were studied: psychological rating 
as determined by the aptitude tests at 
college entrance; ratings on the test of 
home economics information given at en- 
trance; previous training in terms of the 
number of semesters of home economics 
study in high school; years of work in 
4-H clubs; scores earned in a test of labora- 
tory procedures at the end of the course; 
scores on tests given in the three-hour 
lecture course which accompanied the 
laboratory work; and the class records of 
those who had, within the time of the ex- 
periment, completed a semester’s work in 
a more advanced course in foods. The 
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eleven letter grades regularly assigned on 
classwork were translated into numerical 
scores comparable with those received on 
the home economics orientation tests. 

The scores of students with different 
amounts of training or different levels of 
intelligence rating were studied to deter- 
mine if there was any relationship between 
the type of training received in high school, 
the plan chosen for the freshman foods 
course, and indications of success in sub- 
sequent laboratory foods courses. Chosen 
for detailed analysis were the records of one 
group of 153 students for whom the most 
complete records were available and whose 
representation was largest in the group of 
65 who went on into sophomore foods work. 

Freshman students whose psychological 
ratings and previous training were similar 
received widely differing scores in the 
freshman college foods work. There was 
very little relationship between scores 
earned on the foods portion of the freshman 
home economics orientation test and the 
amount of training the pupils had had in 
high school. At the end of the sophomore 
foods course, however, those who had 
studied home economics in high school 
received significantly higher average scores 
in laboratory techniques than those who 
did not have such training in high school. 
Some students who had had no high school 
home economics had secured enough train- 
ing and practice during the freshman year 
to equal the achievements of those who 
started with an advantage of one year of 
home economics in high school. The de- 
partment of foods and nutrition has for 
long insisted that during the summer or at 
other times students should secure practice 
in those skills in which home economics 
trained persons must attain adequacy. 
While no academic credit is granted for 
this work, many students improve their 
cooking skills in practice outside of class. 
It is obvious that the amount of progress 
made is a highly individual matter. 
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The choice of method of class instruction 
in the foods laboratory produced no meas- 
urable differences in either the average 
scores earned by the freshman group or 
among those who proceeded into the 
sophomore class. In laboratory technique 
half of the sophomore group made scores 
very like those which they had earned in 
freshman foods work. Among the other 
half, the high scores were divided equally 
between those who chose the demonstra- 
tion and those who chose the laboratory 
methods of teaching. 

Native ability and adequate training, 
plus interest and drive, combine in multi- 
form patterns to produce differing rates 
of progress in individuals. The important 
question, then, is how to provide oppor- 
tunities for the specific learnings needed 
and how to evaluate achievement in terms 
of the individual student’s purposes. Since 
neither of the described methods of teaching 
freshman foods work at the college level 
appears disadvantageous to the student, 
providing she can find opportunities for 
practice when skill is needed, the advan- 
tages to be gained from the administrative 
point of view may be worth consideration. 


¢ 


SCHOOL LUNCH MANAGERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


MABELLE S. EHLERS 


The second annual School Lunch Man- 
agers’ Conference held under the aegis of 
the department of institution administra- 
tion of Michigan State College took place 
on the campus at East Lansing on May 2 
and 3, and led to plans for later conferences 
for this region. 

On Friday, May 2, Marie Bukovac, 
instructor in institution administration, 
talked on “Menu Planning for School 
Cafeterias”; Mrs. Helene Howlett, assistant 
project technician with the Michigan 
W.P.A. school lunch project, on ‘“Sugges- 
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tions for Using Surplus Commodities”; and 
Mrs. Helen Southworth, assistant super- 
visor of school lunchrooms in Detroit, 
described the plate specials which are 
featured by her department. 

At a dinner meeting that evening, Mr. 
C. E. Wildon, associate professor of horti- 
culture, gave a demonstration and lecture 
on flower arrangement, with the assistance 
of two of his students who arranged bou- 
quets suitable for school banquets while 
Mr. Wildon talked. 

After the dinner, people interested in 
forming a regional group of the Conference 
of Food Service Directors stayed on for 
that purpose, with Carmen Mains of Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Rapids, presiding. 
It was proposed that Ohio and Indiana be 
included with Michigan in this group. A 
fee of fifty cents a person was collected to 
take care of the expense of correspondence. 

Carmen Mains was elected chairman and 
Mrs. Geneva Weirenga, Burton High 
School, Grand Rapids, treasurer. The 
following were chosen for the Board of 
Directors: Ada Hillier, director of home 
economics, South Bend, Indiana; Ina 
Pemberton, Eastern Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis; Mary Hemmers- 
baugh, supervisor of school lunchrooms, 
Cleveland; Edna Gilbert, cafeteria manager 
of the Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

There was some discussion as to when 
another meeting should be held. A pro- 
posal which seemed most favored was that 
of having one shortly after the national 
Conference of Food Service Directors, to 
be held this year in New York City in 
November. This would make it possible 
to give prompt reports of this Conference 
for the benefit of those unable to attend. 
It was also proposed to have meetings 
rotate around the three states, with Ohio 
suggested for the next meeting. 

On Saturday morning there were sec- 
tional meetings for the following groups: 
teacher-managers, cooks, and other em- 
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ployees; and nonteaching managers. There 
were lively discussions in each of these 
meetings and brief reports of these at the 
general meeting later in the morning. 
Following the reports, Mr. P. S. Lucas, 
associate professor of dairy manufactures, 
talked on milk drinks and dispensed sam- 
ples which were drunk with gusto by his 
audience. Miss Hart, associate professor 
of institution administration, followed Mr. 
Lucas with a talk on salads, which was 
accompanied by a display of salads. 

At the Saturday afternoon session, Dr. 
W. L. Mallmann, professor of sanitary 
bacteriology, talked on food sanitation and 
showed a moving picture taken in Grand 
Rapids illustrating good and bad sanitary 
procedures in eating establishments. 

The attendance at the two sessions was 
about 225, a considerable increase over last 
year. As was the case last year, the group 
was a heterogeneous one, consisting of 
managers, employees, students, teachers, 
school commissioners, parents, health of- 
ficials, and other interested persons. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Once again the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association entrusted to the social 
welfare and public health department the 
job of representing home economics at the 
National Conference of Social Work, held 
this year in Atlantic City the first week in 
June. As an associate group of the Con- 
ference, the department divided its energy 
between putting on a program and main- 
taining a booth for exhibits and con- 
sultation. 

The program was planned by a committee 
of the New York group under the leadership 
of Helen Stacey, chairman-elect of the 
department. The five sessions offered 
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something for every home economist in 
social welfare, whether she works in a 
public or private agency, in a big city or a 
rural county. That members-at-large of 
the Conference and home economists have 
many kindred interests was evident from 
the large attendance, notably at the joint 
session with the case-work section, at 
which Frances Preston spoke on “Practical 
Counseling in Family Budgeting,” and at 
the session with the section on public 
welfare administration, at which Flora 
Slocum led a discussion on “‘Need and Its 
Determination in Social Welfare.” Ses- 
sions with other groups are an established 
practice of the home economics group at 
the National Conference, but this was the 
first year that the Association has joined 
forces with the section on public welfare 
administration. As if to make up for lost 
time, two joint sessions with this section 
were scheduled at the same hour; con- 
sequently, home economists had to make a 
difficult choice between the discussion on 
determination of need and a panel on the 
Farm Security program, in which Lelia 
Ogle and Katharine Head ably upheld the 
distaff side. The final joint session was 
held with the committee on homemaker 
service, with which home economists have 
worked closely since its organization. 
Even at the annual luncheon, the one 
“solo” session of the department, there 
were fully as many visitors as home 
economists. It would seem that outsiders, 
like members of the department, welcomed 
the rare opportunity at a social work 
conference to hear from the Association’s 
executive secretary, who combined late 
news with penetrating commentary in her 
talk on home economics in the defense 


program. 

At our booth in Convention Hall, the 
principal attraction was the exhibit of 
free and low-cost educational materials 
for use in health and welfare agencies. 
This collection of publications has just 
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been brought up to date by the group of 
Chicago home economists and nutrition- 
ists, who have also compiled a bibliography 
that was offered for sale.' Visitors who 
were tempted by the scrapbooks to stop 
at the booth frequently found they had 
questions about home economics to ask 
Marietta Eichelberger and her corps of 
volunteer assistants. If these questions 
had any common denominator, it was the 
wish to know more of local resources for 
consultation on problems common to social 
workers and home economists. Can it be 
that state and local home economics asso- 
ciations need to do a better job of inter- 
pretation to their social work colleagues? 

Our members go to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work to “see social work 
whole” as well as to compare notes with 
their fellow specialists in home economics. 
There was general agreement among vet- 
eran conference-goers that the general 
sessions at Atlantic City will long be 
memorable for the largeness of issues 
considered and the eloquence with which 
they were presented.. 


¢ 
HOME ECONOMICS AT THE N.E.A. 


MARY NICK SMITH 


The department of home economics of 
the National Education Association held 
its eleventh annual meeting in Boston on 
June 30, July 1, and July 2, 1941. Twenty- 
two states were represented by those who 
registered for the meeting. 

Emeline S. Whitcomb, formerly specialist 
in home economics in the U. S. Bureau 
(now Office) of Education, who played a 
very important part in the founding of the 


1“Tables of Contents of Scrapbooks on Family 
Budgets, Relief Standards, and Nutrition for 
Workers in Health and Welfare Agencies,” available 
from the American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C,, at 20 centsa 


copy. 
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department, was an honor guest during 
the meeting, which marked the beginning 
of the second decade of the department. 
She brought much inspiration and en- 
couragement to the group. 

The program began with a joint session 
with the department of secondary teachers. 
Dr. Freda Gerwin Winning participated 
in the discussion of the general theme, 
“What Lies Ahead in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” In her address she described ways 
in which home economics teaching pro- 
grams are being adjusted to co-operate 
fully with the defense program, and sum- 
marized them thus: “Home economics 
lends itself to democratic procedure and is 
vital to a defense program, not in terms of 
cannon, ships, and bombs, but in terms of 
defense against enemies such as disease, 
instability, wastefulness, unhappiness, and 
disappointment.” 

The joint session was followed by a 
sectional meeting of the department, where 
Helen S. Mitchell, director of nutrition on 
the staff of the Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, 
discussed with the group the national nu- 
trition program which is developing as part 
of the national defense program. Dr. 
Mitchell suggested problems that home 
economics teachers and others in this pro- 
gram are meeting and also ways in which 
some of these problems can be solved. 

At the second session, there were two 
main addresses. Speaking on “Learning 
the Ways of Democracy,” William G. Carr 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
described the great gap which often sepa- 
rates school and community activities and 
challenged educators to make the school a 
vital part of community life. The dis- 
cussion which followed showed that home 
economics teachers are using, and have 
excellent opportunities to use, community 
problems and democratic procedures in 
their classroom teaching. Gladys A. La- 
Fetra, executive director of the National 
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Commission on the Housing Emergency, 
discussed “The Contribution of Housing 
Programs to Democratic Living” and em- 
phasized as implicit in the goals of our 
democracy the principle “That every family 
should enjoy those essentials of life which 
we think of as the ‘American standard of 
living’.” 

The third session was one held jointly 
with the department of vocational educa- 
tion. Eunice S. Harrison, principal of 
Middlesex County Girls Vocational School, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, and Robert O. 
Small, director of the vocational division, 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
discussed “‘What Lies Ahead in Vocational 
Education.” They both emphasized the 
vast changes, the new opportunities, and 
the grave responsibilities that must be met 
in all phases of vocational education. 

Among the speakers on the dinner pro- 
gram were Edna P. Amidon, Gladys 
Branegan, Emeline S. Whitcomb, Walter 
F. Downey, Donald DuShane, and Superin- 
tendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, who 
told some of his famous Negro stories. 

Perhaps the most important action taken 
at the business session was the passage of 
special resolutions in which the department 
urged all home economics teachers to 
acquaint themselves with living conditions 
in their communities, to support all edu- 
cational and service programs designed to 
improve living conditions, and to offer to 
those directing the defense program the 
resources of the home economics depart- 
ments of the schools of the nation. The 
resolutions also asked that, in the interests 
of efficiency and economy, joint considera- 
tion be given by the public, school adminis- 
trators, and supervisors and teachers of 
home economics to the best use to be made 
of already established departments of 
home economics in our public schools and 
to the advisability of additional appropria- 
tions for expanding home economics 
programs. 
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Plans were made for a long-time program 
for the improvement of education for 
family living in our schools. Helen C. 
Goodspeed, as chairman of the committee 
for this purpose, told of some of the pre- 
liminary steps. This committee is an 
outgrowth of the department publication 
Family Living and Our Schools. 

Katherine L. Baker, local arrangements 
chairman, and Caroline H. Wilson, pro- 
gram chairman, were thoughtful and 
gracious hostesses at all meetings of the 
department. They and all of the teachers 
who worked with them did everything 
possible for the pleasure and comfort of 
the guests. 

Delightful social features of the meeting 
were the buffet supper at the Garland 
School of Homemaking at which Gladys 
Beckett Jones, director, was hostess; and 
the tea given by the Boston teachers of 
home economics, with Mary Cauley, city 
supervisor of home economics, as special 
hostess. For the dinner in the spacious 
ballroom of the Parker House, the local 
committee provided attractive patriotic 
decorations and unusual favors. 


¢ 


RECOMMENDED DAILY DIETARY 
ALLOWANCES 


COMMITTEE ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


A guide to serve as a goal for good nutri- 
tion and as a “yardstick” by which to 
measure progress toward that goal has 
long been needed. In 1935 the League of 
Nations had made the only previous con- 
certed effort to formulate such a “yard- 
stick.” The Committee on Food and 
Nutrition of the National Research Council 
was set up in 1940 to advise on nutrition 
problems in connection with national de- 
fense. One of its first concerns was to 
work out recommended daily allowances 
for the various dietary essentials for people 
of different ages. 
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The difficulty in such an undertaking lies 
in the lack of sufficient experimental evi- 
dence on which to estimate requirements 
for the various nutrients with any great 
degree of accuracy. Judgments as to 
requirements are necessarily based on in- 
complete and often conflicting reports of 
research and clinical findings and on data 
derived from work on animals. Experi- 
ments with the various vitamins also differ 
with regard to procedure and interpreta- 
tions. These variables explain the wide 
divergence in “‘requirements” as set forth 
in current literature on nutrition. 

The Committee’s aim was to developa 
table of allowances which would represent 
the best available evidence on the amounts 
of the various nutritive essentials desirable 
to include in practical diets. With this in 
view, literature on the subject was critically 
appraised, and in addition judgments as 
to the various requirements were solicited 
from a considerable number of nutrition 
authorities, representing various fields of 
research. On the basis of this evidence, a 
chart of recommended daily allowances for 
specific nutrients was worked out. The 
values as here given thus represent the 
combined judgment of nutrition authorities 
in various parts of the country. This does 
not mean, of course, that every contributor 
would fully agree with all the figures as 
given. It does mean, however, that the 
values are ones they were willing to accept 
tentatively until standards derived from 
more exact data can be obtained. The 
term “recommended allowances” rather 
than “standards” was adopted by the 
Committee to avoid any implication of 
finality. 

In using these recommendations, it is 
important that the Committee’s purpose 
and general policies in formulating them 
should be understood. 

The allowances for specific nutrients are 
intended to serve as a guide for planning 
adequate nutrition for the civilian popula- 
tion of the United States. The vitamin 
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Recommended daily allowances for specific nutrients* 
Committee on Food and Nutrition, National Research Council 
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+ CALORIES PROTEIN CALCIUM IRON VITAMIN Af i RIBOFLAVIN — — VITAMIN D 
grams grams milligrams T.U. milligrams | milligrams | milligrams | milligrams im Pp 
Man (70 kg.) 
Moderately active................... 3000 70 0.8 12 5000 1.8 aa 18 75 q 
WON os Saces cece tovarieataess 4500 2.3 3.3 23 
ENS 6354 bads 6400442: Pusekentanl 2500 1.5 3.2 15 
Woman (56 kg.) 
Moderately active...................5 2500 60 0.8 12 5000 1.3 2.2 15 70 q 
SRP aN een aoe ae i 3000 1.8 2.7 18 
Ee ee OR er eeee re 2100 1.2 1.8 12 
Pregnancy (latter half)................. 2500 85 1.5 15 6000 1.8 2.5 18 100 400 to 800 
Pa ee ee eT rre rT wer 3000 100 2.0 15 8000 2.3 3.0 23 150 400 to 800 
«Oe 2° a a ae ns a ee ee eee > ae i arias 
t; Children up to 12 years 
m Under 1 year§........ . . | 100/kg. |3to4/kg.| 1.0 6 1500 0.4 0.6 4 30 | 400 to 800 
S Sey’ 8" Spe erre oe 1200 40 1.0 7 2000 0.6 0.9 6 35 § 
”n 4 to 6 years...... ead wae nee 1600 50 1.0 8 2500 0.8 1.2 8 50 
S 7 to 9 years... Rep reey ere ad 2000 60 1.0 10 3500 1.0 1.5 10 60 
a 10 to 12 years......... Pee vate 2500 70 1.2 12 4500 1.2 1.8 12 75 
Children over 12 years 
Girls, 13 to 15 years. .... Pees ote 2800 80 1.3 15 5000 1.4 2.0 14 80 { 
i ae rrr | 2400 75 1.0 15 5000 bia 1.8 12 80 
Boys, 13 to 15 years........ ere 3200 85 1.4 15 5000 1.6 2.4 16 90 q 
| er weer ee 3800 100 1.4 15 6000 2.0 3.0 20 100 
* Tentative goal toward which to aim in planning practical dietaries and which can be met by a good diet of natural foods. Such a diet will also provide 
other minerals and vitamins, the requirements for which are less well known. 
t 1 mg. thiamin equals 333 I.U.; 1 mg. ascorbic acid equals 20 I. U. 
¢ Requirements may be less if provided as vitamin A; greater if provided chiefly as the provitamin carotene. 
ia § Needs of infants increase from month to month. The amounts given are for approximately 6 to 8 months. The amounts of protein and calcium needed are 
= less if derived from breast milk. 
~ 


|| Allowances are based on needs for the middle year in each group (as 2, 5, 8, etc.) and for moderate activity. 
{| Vitamin D is undoubtedly necessary for older children and adults. 


When not available from sunshine, it should be provided probably up to the 
minimum amounts recommended for infants. 
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Dietary “pattern’”’ to meet the recommended allowances 


Milk: adults 1 pt., children 1} pts. to 1 qt. 
Egg: 3 or 4 times per week 


Meat: 1 serving (1 oz. at 1 yr. up to 3 ozs. for adults) 


Vegetables: 2 servings (one green or yellow) 


Fruit: 2 servings (one citrus or tomato and one other, as apple, prunes, etc.) 


Potato: one or more servings 
Butter or fortified oleo: (100 to 500 calories) 


Whole-grain or “enriched” cereal and bread: at least half of the intake 


Sugar, fat, etc., to complete calories 


Sample low-cost dietary (as per Chicago standard budget costing 32¢ per day) 


BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER 
Tomato juice Baked navy beans Pot roast and gravy 
Oatmeal with top milk Cabbage salad Baked potatoes and oleo (-+A) 
Toast with oleo (+A) Bread with oleo (+A) Carrots 
Coffee for adults Prunes Bread with oleo (+A) 
Milk for children Milk Gingerbread 


Tea or coffee for adults 
Milk for children 


Approximate food value of low-cost diet listed above 
































FOODS “wy came ae ae IRON —— ™B) RIBOFLAVIN ime 
grams grams | grams me ssliona comma° | somma® a 
SS Oca es bis 480 | 1 pint 336 | 15.8} 0.58) 0.15 | 528 244 1000 6 
_ 100 | } pound 150 | 21.0} 0.01) 3.00 50 120 225 — 
Potatoes... .. , 350 | 3 medium 300 | 7.2) 0.05) 3.66 | 144 432 162 12 
Baked beans..... 200 | 1 cup 200 | 13.2| 0.09} 4.00 | 110 235 130 _ 
Cabbage, raw... 100 | 1 cup 25 | 1.1] 0.04) 0.43 88 70 72 35 
Carrots...... 100 | 4 cup 40 | 1.2) 0.04) 0.64 | 2100 60 58 - 
Tomatoes..... ...| 200 | 3} cup 50 | 2.4/ 0.02) 0.80 | 2000 182 122 48 
Prunes, stewed. .....| 200 | } cup 250 | 1.4] 0.03) 1.88 | 990 120 132 -- 
Oleomargarine. . 66 | 5 tablespoons | 500 2600 
Oatmeal, cooked. 300 | 1} cup 200 | 8.0) 0.03) 2.40 | — 270 60 — 
Bread, wholewheat or 
“enriched’’. . 200 | 6 slices 500 | 19.0) 0.10) 3.0 — 480 207 — 
Gingerbread... 75 | large piece 200 | 3.5) 0.08) 2.0 — 40 30 — 
Sugar, jam. 250 
Gi isiinnc: 3001 | 93.8} 1.07|22.0 | 8602 | 2253* | 2234* | 101 
compared with... 2.25 mg. | 2.23 mg. 
Recommended allow- 
ance...... |3000 | 70.0) 0.80)12.0 | 5000 | 1.80 mg. | 2.70 mg. 75 





























=| milligram’(mg.) equals 1000 micrograms (gamma). 


figures are calculated requirements for food 
as eaten and do not allow for any extensive 
losses in cooking. The quantities as given 
were planned to provide a_ reasonable 
margin of safety, but it is recognized that 
they may not always be attainable under 


all circumstances. These allowances are 
to be distinguished from the minimum re- 
quirements recently proposed by the Food 
and Drug Administration for use in con- 
nection with the labeling of foods. The 
Committee realizes that the values pro- 
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posed will need to be revised from time to 
time as more knowledge of nutritive re- 
quirements becomes available. 

In addition to the three factors of the B 
complex included, other members of the 
group, such as vitamin Bg and pantothenic 
acid, should be given consideration. But 
at the present time no specific values can 
be given for the amount required in the 
human dietary. It should be added, how- 
ever, that foods supplying an adequate 
amount of thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic 
acid will tend to supply an adequate amount 
of the remaining B vitamins. Similarly, 
diets providing adequate amounts of pro- 
tein, calcium, and iron will tend to supply 
other needed minerals, though these are 
not listed. There is urgent need for con- 
tinued research on the requirements for all 
dietary essentials, especially on those for 
children. 

The allowances for adults are given for 
the 70 kg. man and the 56 kg. woman at 
three levels of activity. They will need 
to be proportionately increased or de- 
creased for larger or smaller individuals. 
It will be noted that the allowances for 
thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid are 
proportional to the caloric intake. This 
relationship has -been established for 
thiamin, and it has been assumed to hold 
also for riboflavin and nicotinic acid since, 
like thiamin, they are part of the enzymic 
system involved in the metabolism of 
carbohydrate. 

The allowances for children are given by 
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age groups and for boys and girls separately 
after 12 years, since from that age the 
growth curves and levels of activity for the 
two sexes differ. The values given are in 
each case for the middle year in the group 
and represent amounts needed for children 
of average size and activity. The needs 
for individual children may be _ propor- 
tionately larger or smaller, depending upon 
size and activity. 

It is to be understood that these allow- 
ances are for persons in health, and that 
needs may vary markedly in disease. 
For example, in febrile conditions there 
is usually an increased need for calories, 
thiamin, and ascorbic acid. The need for 
these or other constituents may also be 
greatly altered in other diseases, especially 
those of the alimentary tract, which inter- 
fere with normal absorption. 

It should be remembered that the 
amounts of the various nutrients provided 
for in these recommended allowances, 
with the exception of vitamin D, can be 
obtained through a good diet of natural 
foods, including foods like “enriched” 
flour and bread which have been improved 
according to recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. It is the expectation of the Com- 
mittee that nutrition workers in various 
parts of the country will translate these 
allowances into appropriate quantities of 
foodstuffs available in their localities. 
Such allowances, expressed in terms of 
everyday foods, can then be widely used in 
practical nutrition work. 
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EDITORIAL 


NATIONAL NUTRITION 
CONFERENCE 


Long before this is published, well- 
informed home economists will have learned 
about the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense which the Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense 
Activities arranged in Washington, D. C., 
from May 26 to 28. In fact, fully a quarter 
of the 700 or more persons in attendance 
were home economists, and by this time 
the institutions and organizations which 
they represented are probably deep in the 
task of putting Conference recommenda- 
tions into effect. Regardless of who heads 
the local effort, there is no doubt that 
home economists are expected to pull a 
laboring oar in carrying out the program. 

By this time, also, most home economists 
have doubtless read about the speeches and 
discussions at the Conference and seen the 
general recommendations which the Con- 
ference sent to the President. Perhaps 
the most useful thing that the JoURNAL 
can do in this number, the first to go to 
press since the Conference, is to record for 
convenient reference a very brief descrip- 
tion of the way the meetings were organized 
and the findings reached. Those who wish 
fuller information can get it either from 
the collection of mimeographed papers and 
reports which has been made available by 
the Nutrition Division, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., or from the 
printed proceedings which are soon to be 
issued by that division. 

The program was divided between gen- 
eral sessions (open to the public) and the 
working sessions of nine sections. The 
general sessions were addressed by heads 


of government services and distinguished 
scientists and citizens, who left no manner 
of doubt as to the national and well- 
considered character of the Conference 
and its purpose. These speakers included 
Vice-President Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard, Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 
Berle, Jr., Coordinator McNutt, Director 
of Extension M. L. Wilson, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Parran, Brigadier General Hershey, 
Assistant Administrator Harriet Elliott, 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the National 
Research Council, Dr. H. C. Sherman, Dr. 
John R. Murlin, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Together their addresses showed the 
serious shortcomings of the diet of many 
citizens of the United States; the importance 
of adequate nutrition to the physical 
strength and morale of the whole nation, 
civilians as well as armed forces; food 
production and supply as a factor not only 
in our own economic safety but also in 
relation to aid to the allies and hemispheric 
solidarity; the urgency of adapting our 
dietary programs to our newer knowledge 
of food requirements; and the importance 
of “all-out” co-operation among public and 
private, professional and lay groups, at all 
state and local levels. 

Announced at the Conference were the 
“Recommended Dietary Allowances” which 
had been finally agreed on by the Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council and which 
are given in full on page 476. Copies 
are now available from the Nutrition 
Division, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The reports and recommendations of 
most of the sections were too long and 
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itemized to be adequately presented here. 
All that can be done is to list them and 
their officers and perhaps indicate very 
briefly a few outstanding features of their 
findings. 


I. Research and National Nutrition Problems: 
chairman, E. V. McCollum; secretary, J. Ernestine 
Becker. The section drew up a list of fields in 
which research is most urgently needed and resolved 
to survey existing research facilities and estimate 
funds needed for the studies listed. 

II. Economic Policy and Social Responsibility as 
Related to Nutrition: chairman, Lucy Gillett; 
co-chairman, Hazel Kyrk; secretary, Hazel K. 
Stiebeling. The detailed program recommended 
“to achieve improved nutrition in the United 
States,” was divided into five parts, each analyzed 
in considerable detail: (1) improvement of incomes 
for low-income families, (2) increasing the supply of 
protective foods and reducing the costs of processing 
and distribution, (3) providing essential foods wholly 
or in part at public expense, (4) using education to 
improve the diet at all income levels, (5) research. 


Ill. Public Health and Medical Aspects of 
Nutrition: chairman, James S. McLester; co- 
chairman, Richard Smith; secretaries, W. H. 


Sebrell and Katherine Bain. In the main, the 
recommendations of this section were in favor of 
greater nutrition activity by departments of public 
health, closer co-operation between medical, dental, 
and public health groups in the improvement of 
nutrition, more training in nutrition in schools of 
medicine and public health; also wider distribution 
and utilization of inexpensive and home-produced 
protective foods and enrichment of flour and bread 
as tentatively recommended by the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council. A of this section dealt 
specifically with the nutrition of pregnant and 
lactating women and of children. 

IV. Nutrition for Workers in Defense Industries: 
chairman, Frank Boudreau; secretary, Carroll 
Palmer. The section urgently recommended that 
“special attention be paid to the diets and nutrition 
of all workers in industry and particularly of those 
most directly concerned with the national defense 
effort.” Also that community feeding be adopted 
where it offers the advantages of economy and 
expert supervision, and that families of low-income 
defense workers be included in the distribution of 
protective surplus foods. Because many labor 
recruits are suffering from physical disabilities 
associated with malnutrition, steps should be taken 
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to “condition nutritionally” potential defense 
workers and controlled studies should be conducted 
in selected defense plants to determine the effects of 
diet on health, working capacity, accidents, ab- 
senteeism, and industrial unrest. And finally 
it was recommended that state governors be asked to 
call state conferences on nutrition to implement the 
findings of the National Nutrition Conference. 

V. Methods of Education in Nutrition: chairman, 
G. Dorothy Williams; co-chairman, Mildred W. 
Wood; secretaries, Miriam Birdseye and Edna P. 
Amidon. The section indicated the elements in a 
truly effective nutrition program and suggested 
means of enlisting professional and lay workers and 
providing training for leaders in a program which, 
“while making full use of defense motives and needs, 
will build for a permanent, coordinated program for 
all the people.” 

VI. Professional Education in Nutrition: chair- 
man, Lydia J. Roberts; co-chairman, John H. 
Musser; secretaries, Thelma Porter and Marjorie 
Heseltine. The central point of the section report 
appears in the following quotation: “...the group 
of nutritionists and dietitians whose sole activities 
are in the field of nutrition education and service is 
relatively small and can therefore at present reach 
only a small proportion of the population directly. 
Other groups of workers, however—physicians, 
nurses, dentists, teachers, social workers—are in 
strategic positions to help on the nutrition problem 
through their close association and influence with 
large groups of people. The nutrition problem will 
be effectively solved only when all these workers 
have enough fundamental training and under- 
standing to enable them to do this task.” Recom- 
mendations were directed toward providing such 
training, for example, by more nutrition work in 
regular professional courses, also refresher and 
in-service courses. 

A subsection of physicians, dentists, and public 
health officers also urged: “(1) better training in 
nutrition for medical, dental, and public health 
students, (2) extensive postgraduate courses in 
nutrition for physicians, dentists, and public 
health officers, and (3) development of a certain 
number of physicians and dentists with a broad and 
extensive knowledge of the general field of nutrition 
and with sufficient experience in the recognition of 
nutritional diseases to provide expert medical and 
dental advice to public-school teachers, social 
workers, public health nurses, nutritionists, practi- 
tioners of medicine and dentistry, and many others 
concerned with the nutritional needs of the people.” 

VII. Nutrition Problems in Distribution and 
Processing of Foods: chairman, Hector Lazo; co- 
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chairman, L. V. Burton; secretaries, Frederick V. 
Waugh and R. S. Hollingshead. The section 
recorded its belief that “malnutrition among a large 
segment of the population is of national concern 
and that positive steps should be taken to see that 
every person in the nation shall have an adequate 
diet.” While there was difference of opinion 
regarding specific steps to be taken, members 
agreed on two essentials: (1) a food supply large 
enough to give everyone an adequate diet, which 
involves adjustments in agricultural production and 
prices, and (2) greater efficiency in the transporta- 
tion, processing, and distribution of food products. 
The section held that more information is needed 
by consumers about the quality of foods and content 
of containers in retail stores. It also urged research 
in food technology, government aid to low-income 
families, and continuing co-operation between 
industry and government. 

VIII. Community Planning for Nutrition: chair- 
man, Howard McClusky; co-chairman, H. C. 
Ramsower; secretaries, Margery Vaughn and B. W. 
Allin. Sixteen specific recommendations were 
adopted, the general purport of which was to urge 
permanent community organization for better 
nutrition based on the broadest possible community 
support, with the neighborhood or other natural 
community subdivision as the unit of organization, 
and with full utilization of existing agencies. Close 
connection with county, state, and federal organiza- 
tions was recommended. Four types of projects 
should be considered by each community: (1) 
nutrition clinics and consultation services through 
which families can be helped to understand their 
particular nutrition problems; (2) projects designed 
to meet the needs thus revealed; (3) an integrated 
program of nutrition education extending through 
all levels of the school system; (4) a public education 
program also based on actual needs and carried on 
by radio, press, movies, forums, and discussion 
groups. Also recommended were definite plans 
for continuous evaluation of the whole nutrition 
program. 

A subsection on rural nutrition programs made 
suggestions similar in purpose but adapted to rural 
conditions and county organization. It urged 
close co-ordination between rural and urban 
nutrition programs at state and county level. 

IX. Nuérition Problems in Group Food Service: 
chairman, Katharine M. Ansley; co-chairman, 
Alberta MacFarlane; secretary, Melva Bakkie. 
The introduction to the recommendations of this 
section included the following: “Food service 
operators have the responsibility of organizing 
their establishments and training their employees to 
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the importance of the national! program for nutri- 
tion. The more enlightened must assume the 
responsibility for reaching all kinds of eating 
places .... Equally important is the new charge, 
that [the food operator] help his patrons and 
clients to accept and enjoy the combinations of 
foods that the scientists recommend.” Specifically 
recommended action included the translation of 
established food allowances into quantitative, 
practical terms for convenient use by food operators; 
the preparation and distribution of simple recipes 
and menus embodying the newer nutritional 
theories, including methods of preparation to 
preserve vitamin and other food values; the inclusion 
in nutrition programs of training for cooks and 
other members of food production staffs in group 
feeding services; experimentation with and en- 
couragement of the wider use of such foods as dried 
and evaporated milk, frozen and dried eggs, soybean 
and peanut products; impressing on the governing 
bodies of institutions their responsibility for 
providing adequate, suitable, and pleasing food for 
those under their charge and for measuring the 
dietary in terms of adequacy as well as cost; promot- 
ing wider public recognition of the school lunch as a 
means of improving health habits; co-operation 
between dietitians and food operators in the 
development of communal feeding services. It was 
further recommended that the suggestions of this 
section be brought to the attention of persons 
engaged in group feeding services and that persons 
connected with such services be included on nutri- 
tion committees. 


Because it showed what leaders in nutri- 
tion, health, and food economics feel should 
and can be done to improve the nutritive 
status of the nation, and because it proved 
that the federal government is behind such 
a program, the Conference was of out- 
standing importance. If any disappoint- 
ment was felt, this was because no definite 
organization for nation-wide action was 
started. The explanation, of course, is 
that the federal government is following 
the policy of leaving such action to the 
states. Their nutrition committees are 
already responding to the stimulus of the 
Conference, and local committees are 
grateful for the specific recommendations 
made. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“Home Economics Contributes to Edu- 
cation for a Strong America’”’ is the title 
of a folder in which the Department of 
Home Economics in the National Educa- 
tion Association offers suggestions as to 
ways in which home economics depart- 
ments and classes can suitably join in this 
annual celebration. The folder was pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
Department, and copies may be obtained 
from the chairman, Ruth A. Sanger, Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Toledo Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


¢ 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOWSHIP 


The announcement of the award of the 
Ellen H. Richards fellowship is always an 
interesting feature of annual meetings of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This year Miss Fallgatter, chairman 
of the committee which selects the success- 
ful candidate, reported that the choice 
had fallen on Florence Bessie McNiel, 
instructor in child development and home 
management at Washington State College, 
and that her subject of study under the 
grant would be the preparation of simple 
material on child care for parents of low 
reading ability. She planned to begin 
work this summer under Professor George 
D. Stoddard. 

Miss McNiel is an Iowan by birth who 
took her bachelor’s degree at Cornell 
College, Iowa, in 1923 and her master’s 
at Iowa State College in 1937. Before 
taking her second degree she taught in 
Iowa high schools and for the last four years 
has been on the faculty at Pullman. 


EDITORIAL 


THE CHICAGO MEETING 


Although full reports of each annual 
meeting of the A.H.E.A. reach members 
with the September Bulletin and _ the 
October JOURNAL, it is a tradition for the 
September JOURNAL to make very brief 
mention of the “high spots.” 

At Chicago, June 22 to 26, 1941, they 
were: attendance, about 2,700 or nearly 
500 more than the 1940 record-breaker; 
arrangements for meetings and diversion, 
well-planned and smooth-running; setting, 
exceptionally comfortable in the Stevens 
Hotel, with ample air-conditioned accom- 
modations for meetings and exhibits; ex- 
hibits, both commercial and educational, 
more numerous and attractive than ever 
before; membership, slightly below last 
year’s; financial condition, safe for present 
activities and services but not much in- 
crease; business sessions, exceptionally 
peppy, with lively discussion of the report 
of a special committee to consider how the 
JourNaL and other Association publica- 
tions might better serve the members; 
result of elections: for president (to take 
office in 1942), Jessie W. Harris, director 
of the School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; vice-president, Lucile 
W. Reynolds, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; secretary, Dorothy Dickins, Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station; 
change in editorship of JouRNAL, Helen W. 
Atwater to retire on October 1 and Helen 
P. Hostetter to succeed her; honorary 
membership awarded to Miss Atwater 
“for exceptional service within the inter- 
ests of the Association;” time and place 
of 1942 meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
June 21 to 25. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Your Community. By Joanna C. CoLcorp. 
Second edition. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1941, 261 pp., $0.85. 

Dr. Colcord’s work as director of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has established her leadership in 
the field of community organization for social 
welfare and guarantees that the new edition of 
this book will be as reliable as it is timely. Its 
purpose is defined in the heading of the first 
chapter, “Your Community: How to Study 
Its Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare,” 
and succeeding chapters suggest procedures 
by which ordinary citizens can find out about 
local government; provision for dealing with 
crime; public safety; labor conditions; housing, 
planning, and zoning; health and child care; 
educational, recreational, and religious re- 
sources; public assistance; agencies for com- 
munity improvement. 


Household Workers. Edited by Atice V. 
Kemer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941, 56 pp., $1. 

Attractive pictures and well-informed, sensi- 
ble, up-to-date information about household 
employment as a vocation for young women and 
about how to prepare for and secure a job, with 
emphasis on the lessening of prejudice against 
such work. A valuable contribution to the 
subject made by Picture Facts Associates, a 
group of educators who are responsible for a 
series of similar vocational ‘Picture Fact 
Books.”” Dr. Amey E. Watson of the National 
Council on Household Employment, was 
consultant for the present volume. 


Youth Work Programs. By Lewis L. Lorwin. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941, 195 pp., $1.75. 

“This study is concerned with the basic 
problems and policies involved in public work 


programs for youth and attempts to suggest 
the lines along which such programs might be 
developed. Though not an appraisal of current 
programs, this report has drawn liberally upon 
the experiences of the N. Y. A. in its out-of- 
school projects for purposes of illustration and 
to indicate concretely the nature of the prob- 
lems considered.” 


Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality 
Development in a Northern City. By W. 
LitoypD WARNER, Burorp H. JUNKER, and 
WaLTeR A. Apams. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941, 
301 pp., $2.25. 

As part of its survey of Negro youth, the 
American Youth Commission made a “syste- 
matic analysis of the socio-racial factors that 
affect the adjustment of Negro youth on 
Chicago’s ‘South Side.’ ... In their interpreta- 
tion of personality development the authors 
have utilized a combined sociological and 
psychological approach, which affords them a 
broad perspective and understanding of the 
issues involved.”’ The chapter titles are: 
“The Negro Individual in Society,” ‘““Darkskin 
Men,” “Darkskin Women,” “Volunteer Ne- 
groes and Other Passable People,” “Lightskin 
Men,” ‘“Lightskin Women,” ‘“Brownskin 
People,” “‘The Significance of Color.” 


Nature Recreation: Group Guidance for the 
Out-of-Doors. By Wrttttam GouLp VINAL. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1940, 322 pp., $3. 

One of the few books on leadership in the 
out-of-doors. Of value not only to group 
leaders but also to parents who wish to help 
their young people develop a liking for ‘‘nature 
experiences” and understand the conservation 
of our natural resources. The first part sug- 
gests possibilities in the home, the com- 
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munity, the camp, or on hikes and trips; and 
the second gives practical advice about the 
tools and responsibilities of leadership in all 
types of out-of-door recreation. 


Life and Ways of the Two-Year-Old. By 
LoutsE P. Woopcock. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1941, 267 
pp., $2. 

A teacher’s experience with two-year-olds, 
set down to help the less experienced learn 
“to recognize the multiplicity of small but 
significant evidences of growth in the capacity 
of the child to understand and to be under- 
stood.”” The author, formerly co-director 
of the Harriet Johnson Nursery School, is now 
research associate with the Bank Street Schools, 
New York City. 


The Consumer Movement: What It Is and What 
It Means. By HELEN SoRENSON. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941, 245 pp., 
$2.50. 

This objective, well-documented description 
of the consumer movement shows its origin, 
extent, and accomplishments to date. In- 
cluded are the facts about the way in which 
business has both used and abused the move- 
ment and about present efforts toward business- 
consumer co-operation. Leading organizations 
working for or against the movement are listed 
in an appendix, and a good index adds to the 
reference value. 


Introduction to the Cooperative Movement. 
Edited by ANDREW J. Kress. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941, 370 pp., $3. 

A professor of sociology at Georgetown 
University here brings together “over three 
hundred carefully selected readings chosen 
from the entire literature of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, both here and abroad,” 
in the hope of giving “‘a comprehensive, im- 
partial, and practical view of its background 
and current policies and methods.” 


Diet in Sinus Infections and Colds. By Econ V. 
UttMANN, M.D. Second Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 185 


pp., $2. 
Advance in medical and nutritional knowl- 
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edge has led the author to make some modifica- 
tions in the diet suggested when this book 
first appeared in 1933 and to include new 
material on mother’s milk, vitamins, and 
allergy, and also more recipes. In general, 
however, it retains emphasis on means of 
counteracting the acid condition induced by 
colds and sinus infections. 


Public Health and Hygiene: A Students’ Manual. 
By CHARLES FREDERICK BOLDUAN and 
Nits WILLIAM Botpuan. Revised edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1941, 366 pp., $3. 

Previous editions in 1929 and 1936 have 
made this manual familiar to many hygiene 
teachers and medical students. They will 
welcome a revision that brings it abreast of 
scientific advance and socioeconomic change. 


Annual Review of Physiology. Vol. III. Edited 
by James Murray Luck and Vicior E. 
Hatt. Stanford University P.O., Calif.: 
American Physiological Society and Annual 
Reviews, Inc., 1941, 784 pp., $5. 

This yearbook, like its predecessors, will be 
valuable to technical workers for its summaries 
of the more important publications that ap- 
peared in different parts of the field in 1940. 


The Eater’s Digest. By Asa C. CHANDLER. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941, 343 
pp., $2.75. 

Present-day theories of nutrition informally 
expounded for the instruction and often the 
amusement of the layman by a professor of 
biology at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Recipes and Menus for Fifty. By FRANCES 
Lowe SmirH; completely revised by FLor- 
ENCE P. StoppaRD. New York: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, Incorporated, 1941, 301 
pp., $2.50. 

When this “complete recipe manual of 
quantity cookery for all occasions’’ first ap- 
peared 28 years ago, it was welcomed as a 
pioneer in the field. It has maintained its 
standing through many printings and is now 
once more thoroughly revised for present-day 
use not only by professionals in institutions and 
commercial eating-places, but by lay-people 
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who have to cater for church suppers and other 
large groups. 


Gourmet Dinners. By G. SELMER FOUGNER. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1941, 358 pp., $2.50. 

The author is the originator of the New 
York Sun’s daily column on “The Art of Good 
Living,” and he calls this “a book of gastro- 
nomic adventure, with the menus of great 
meals and the original recipes of the chefs 
who made them so.”’ Distinctly for those who 
enjoy titivation of the culinary imagination. 


Setting Your Table. By HELEN SPRACKLING. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1941, 213 pp., $2.50. 

Though the etiquette, service, and equip- 
ment here suggested are often beyond the 
means of families in all but the upper income 
levels, the discussions bring out the basic prin- 
ciples of adaptation to use and harmony in 
design (including the design followed in setting 
the table). The book also gives helpful in- 
formation about some of the newer types of 
table furnishings. 


Clothing for Women: Selection and Construction. 
By Laura I. Batpt. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1941, 550 pp., $3. 

A book intended for women who make 
garments, not only for themselves but also 
some for their children and menfolk. Widely 
used since it first appeared in 1929, it has now 
been thoroughly modernized both as to text 
and as to illustrations. 


Fundamentals of Dress. By Martetta KeEt- 
TUNEN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941, 533 pp., $3. 

The author (instructor in art at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina) 
upholds the doctrine that a suitable wardrobe, 
like a suitable diet, must be adapted to the 
needs of the individual, but that, to make such 
adaptation, a woman must understand the 
essentials of dress. Accordingly, she dis- 


cusses design, line, color, and fabrics, tells 
something about the evolution of clothing and 
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present-day tendencies in dress, and, finally, 
gives practical suggestions for making one’s 
clothes fit one’s personality, income, activities, 
and all the rest—not overlooking the relation 
of nutrition and personal hygiene to appear- 
ance “from top to toe.”’ Written primarily 
for college girls, but interesting and suggestive 
to any educated woman. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use. By KATHERINE 
Pappock Hess. Revised Edition. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941, 530 pp., $3. 
This second revision of a well-known college 

textbook follows the same general plan as the 

1931 and 1936 editions, but has been expanded, 

both in text and in illustration, in response to 

new developments. 


Modern Cosmetology. By REUBEN Rockwoop 
and IRENE Ruppockx. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940, 405 pp., $3. 

“The purpose of this book is to present a 
balanced text that will cover the subject of 
cosmetology, its related sciences, and its 
manipulative practices, for both teachers and 
students, and at the same time fulfill the re- 
quirements of courses in vocational education 
and enable the student to answer State Board 
questions.” 


Your Career in Nursing. By Ceci L. 
Scuutz. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, 
205 pp., $2. 

A registered nurse tells girls who are trying 
to decide on a career what the nursing profession 
does and requires, how to train for it, how well 
it pays, what different types of jobs it offers. 
Both readable and well-informed. 


Toughen Up, America! By Victor G. HEISER. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, 228 pp., $2. 
The author of An American Doctor’s Odyssey 

shows what any private citizen can do, indi- 

vidually and voluntarily, to ensure maximum 
personal efficiency in these years of stress. 

There is sensible advice on diet, sleep, exercise, 

habits and attitudes, and other simple but 

often neglected aids to physical and mental 
health. 
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The American School and University, 1941. 
Thirteenth Annual Edition. New York: 
American School Publishing Corporation, 
1941, 627 pp., $2.50. 

This “yearbook devoted to the design, con- 
struction, equipment, utilization, and main- 
tenance of educational buildings and grounds”’ 
has made a recognized place for itself both as 
a source of information about the physical setup 
and names of officers of educational institutions, 
and, with the help of its advertisements, as a 
sort of general reference book on school supply 
firms. Articles of most direct interest to 
home economics are found in Section IX, 
“Cafeteria—Home Economics—Dormitory.”’ 


The Administration of the Modern Secondary 
School. By J. B. EpmMonson, JosePH ROE- 
MER, and Francis L. Bacon. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, 659 pp., $3. 
Planning to revise their well-known 1931 

volume Secondary School Administration, the 

authors found that school practices had changed 
so greatly and the book had to be so completely 

reorganized and rewritten that it called for a 
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new title. Many of the present chapter head- 
ings were found in the earlier version, but the 
relative importance of topics has changed and 
new ones are now added. The book is still 
planned for both school administrator and 
students. 


Current Practice in Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment. Written by thirty-five members of 
the National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association. Athens, Georgia: Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation, 1941, 186 pp., $1.50. 

This is a companion volume to the earlier 
Institutional Teacher Placement and supple- 
ments that philosophy of teacher placement by 
providing descriptions of actual practices 
throughout the country. The entire mem- 
bership of the Association was urged to share 
in the preparation, so that the discussion 
represents a real concensus (on some minor 
points a dissension) of opinion. Publication 
was aided by the division on child development 
and teacher personnel in the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


The curriculum and the crisis in democracy, 
J. H. Newton. Curric. J. 12, No. 5 (May 
1941) pp. 200-204. 

The author holds that the schools have a 
responsibility to help shape the new social order 
that is to emerge from the world conflict and 
“to build the democratic way of life securely 
into this new order.’’ She reviews briefly major 
economic conditions responsible for the emer- 
gence of the totalitarian state and proposes 
that “Only an informed people can understand 
the [political] crisis and find a democratic solu- 
tion to its problems.”’ Educational progress 
during the first four decades of the 20th cen- 
tury was marked by great advances and also 
serious inadequacies. “On the credit side 
certain gains stand out very clearly’’—the 
development of the scientific method in educa- 
tion, advances in knowledge of human behavior, 
recognition of the social function and nature of 
the educative process, bringing education 
closer to social needs, developing more demo- 
cratic and socially effective methods. Atten- 
tion is called to four critical issues.—L. B. H. 


Educational Method 20, No. 6 (March 1941). 
The articles in this issue review the progress 
of different co-operative educational ventures 
initiated during the past ten years. One on 
problems and achievements of the American 
Youth Commission is followed by three descrip- 
tions of specific problems affecting youth: 
health and housing, and consumer problems, 
both sponsored by the Sloan Foundation, and a 
study of citizenship in secondary schools under- 
taken by the Educational Policies Commission. 
Another article reports the co-operative pro- 
gram of improvement of instruction carried on 
by a number of colleges; yet another deals with 
experiments in teacher education under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Council on Education. 
Other articles describe comprehensive programs 


in secondary education. The concluding arti- 
cle defines “co-operative educational experi- 
ments,”’ presents one point of view concerning 
the contributions of foundations to such 
experiments, and suggests the challenges to 
governmental and educational institutions to 
carry on needed co-operative educational proj- 
ects now that grants from private foundations 
are being, in part, withdrawn.—R. V. H. 


The educational magazines: a symposium. 
Educ. Meth. 20, No. 8 (May 1941) pp. 
387-392. 

A summary of several of the educational 
magazines designed to help readers, especially 
those new in the teaching profession, to answer 
such questions as: What purpose does the 
magazine serve? In what ways does it serve 
a unique function? For what group of workers 
is it particularly useful?—R. V. H. 


The school in the community, H. Y. McCtus- 
KY. North Central Assocn. Quart. 15, No. 
4 (April 1941) pp. 363-367. 

It is suggested that the school may well be 
the most important single agency to improve 
the community, but that its major contribution 
will be to serve as a catalytic agent and co- 
ordinator. It will work in and with the 
community and only for the community when 
it contributes some service which no other 
agency can render.—R. V. H. 


Progressive education: its philosophy and chal- 
lenge (Yearbook Supplement). Progressive 
Educ. 18, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 3-28. 

A formulation of the philosophy of progres- 
sive education in an effort to “seek out the 
educative way to deepened understanding.” 
The philosophy is considered under the head- 
ings of basic democratic values, requisites for 
individual development, the effects of a con- 
fused civilization, evaluation of educative 
results, and implications for the educational 
profession.—S. M. B. 
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New methods vs. old in American education. 
Progressive Educ. 18, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 
23-32. 

A report of an analysis of all of the more 
important studies made during the past 25 
years to answer some of the questions which 
parents and educators raise, for example: Do 
the new schools prepare youth as well as or bet- 
ter than the schools of a generation ago? Are 
children learning to read, to write, to speak, to 
spell? Are they prepared for life? The article 
is an abstract of the “Report of the Informal 
Committee Appointed by the Progressive 
Education Association to Report on Evaluation 
of Newer Practices in Education.”—S. M. B. 


Box Elder is in Utah, M. W. Brown. School 
Life 26, No. 6 (March 1941) pp. 170-173. 
The fifth article in a series describing develop- 

ments in the community programs of family life 

education sponsored by the U. S. Office of 

Education. One member of the community 

summarizes as follows, ‘““The experiment issues 

from the realization that democracy, suddenly 
grown intensely important to Americans, is 
based on home and family. ...The success of 
the experiment is limited to the capacities of 
ordinary people, proceeding, in the somewhat 
slow democratic method of group thinking and 
group action, from what we are and have 
already established toward possible accents and 
procedures in living and learning which will 
revitalize what we have come to call ‘The 
American Way of Life’.””—S. M. B. 


Educational research and the defense of democ- 
racy, M. R. Trasue. School & Soc. 53, 
No. 1367 (March 1941) pp. 297-304. 
Educational research has revealed many 

facts and principles regarding experiences 

which modify attitudes, and the author makes 

a plea for the development of educational 

procedures based on the evidence now avail- 

able. Conclusions drawn from research reports 
are analyzed in terms of their meaning for an 
educational program organized and planned 

for the defense of democracy.—B. M. 


Education for family life and national defense, 
E. R. Groves. Soc. Forces 19, No. 4 (May 
1941) pp. 519-522. 
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A sociologist offers suggestions for an educa- 
tional program that is seriously concerned with 
building up the vital family life which is re- 
quisite in this country if our social and political 
philosophy is to meet successfully internal or 
external attack.—B. M. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Streamlining the secondary school, H. Rusy. 
Educ. Forum 5, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 
313-316. 

The middle period of school life, it is pointed 
out, is the place where changes in the curricu- 
lum are most needed. From the 7th through 
the 12th year adolescents become generalizing 
beings, interested in the abstract forces which 
are the foundations of social living. Under 
the proposed curriculum the secondary school 
would have as its fundamental objective the 
same type of training as now generates the 
activities of the elementary school, but the 
fundamentals taught would be fundamentals 
on the plane of generalizations.—R. V. H. 


Elementary education for family living, E. 
MILLER. Forecast 57, No. 3 (March 1941) 
pp. 14-17+. 

Based on the assumption that education for 
family living is one responsibility of the entire 
educational system, its place in the elementary 
school is discussed. Specific suggestions for 
ways of working with children and parents to 
improve home living are given.—B. M. 


Implications of a follow-up study of school 
leavers, S. M. Justice. Occupations 19, No. 

8 (May 1941) pp. 563-566. 

Fourteen counselors in a North Carolina 
county co-operated in a follow-up study of 
school-leavers. The implications of their study 
point to (1) the need of curriculum revision in 
order to provide a program of instruction more 
nearly in line with what the majority of the 
pupils will encounter after they leave school and 
(2) a program which will provide a continuous 
inventory of interests and abilities, occupa- 
tional information, counseling placement, and 
continuous follow-up of all school-leavers.— 
Rv. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Problems in the preparation of college and 
university teachers, E. V. Hotits. Am. 
Assocn. Univ. Professors 27, No. 2 (April 
1941) pp. 206-212. 

A report of changes or experimental work 
under way in various institutions directed 
toward the better preparation of university 
and college teachers. The report is confined to 
those projects with which the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education has some responsibility.—R. V. H. 


Education for home and family life, A. Lone. 
Am. Vocational Assocn. J. 16, No. 1 (Feb. 
1941) pp. 26-27, 33. 

A report of a study of the amount and kind 
of homemaking information familiar to stu- 
dents entering the home economics departments 
of colleges in Indiana.—B. M. 


Community study in teacher education, M. O. 
Koopman and A. S. Hates. Curric. J. 
12, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 205-208. 
Developments for the past five years in the 

program for elementary teachers at Central 

State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 

Michigan, are described. The development 

of a realistic understanding of modern society 

and the inclination and ability to function in 
that society, emphasis on experiences in 
democratic living, the values of community 
study, and co-operative efforts as means to 
this objective are described —L. B. H. 


The professional education of teachers, H. M. 
LaFFertTy. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 27, 
No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 195-207. 

A discussion of the increasing tendency to 
apply the term professional education to the 
entire teacher-education program beyond the 
first two years or beyond the general education 
division of the curriculum. This develop- 
ment promises to provide an element of unity 
and consecutiveness in the preparation of 
teachers through a harnessing of the contri- 
butions of specialist and pedagogue.—S. M. B. 


A study of student mortality in a home eco- 
nomics college, M. Mercer. J. Educ. 


Research 34, No. 7 (March 1941) pp. 531-537. 
A study was made of factors influencing 
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student mortality at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell. Equal 
numbers of students who stood highest and 
lowest respectively in these classes were se- 
lected for comparison. Conclusions drawn 
were: (1) More complete information on home 
economics vocations is needed in the high 
schools. (2) Considerable similarity exists 
between the entrance data for the groups who 
are now the lowest ranking students in their 
respective classes and those who left without 
completing the college course. (3) The prin- 
cipal’s ratings for the honor group, the leaving 
group, and the poor scholastic group show sharp 
differentiation only in qualities which may be 
inferred from the applicant’s academic record. 
(4) The data indicate that a typical student 
who leaves without receiving a degree may be 
described as a girl who on entrance is unde- 
cided on a vocation or whose vocational choice 
is based on inadequate information. She 
has probably not taken an active part in high 
school activities, and her regent grades are 
in the low 80’s. The general picture is that of 
a group which in high school functioned at a 
much lower level than the group which became 
college honor students.—L. B. H. 


Evaluation of apprentice teachers, R. C. 
WoOELLNER. School Rev. 49, No. 4 (April 
1941) pp. 267-271. 

The article reports a study of the schedules 
or rating charts that critic teachers from 102 
institutions used in evaluating apprentice 
teachers.—B. M. 


Measuring success in college of students from 
experimental high schools, N. E. Droucur. 
School Rev. 49, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 349-358. 
The interpretation of the findings of the 

eight-year study carried on by the Commission 

on the Relation of School and College of the 

Progressive Education Association has led to 

two conclusions: Students participating in the 

experimental high school programs are not 
handicapped in their college work; and students 
from the six schools in which the experimental 
character of the program was judged to be 
most developed, were in general more successful 
than those from all the experimental schools 
taken together.—B. M. 
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ADULT 


Without teacher: study circles, D. L. Mac- 
Kaye. J. Adult Educ. 13, No. 2 (April 
1941) pp. 158-161. 

The possible values of the Swedish study- 
circle movement to adult education are pre- 
sented. The basic assumption of the study 
circle is that the reader’s total internal response 
to a book is valid, that the personality has the 
capacity to recognize or construct truth from 
its own resources.—R. V. H. 


Adult education as protective mental hygiene, 
I. S. Wire. Ment. Hyg. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 
1941) pp. 87-97. 

Adult education is one of the tools of mental 
hygiene, an instrument for public health. 
In so far as adult education enables the in- 
dividual to promote his personal adaptation 
by a better orientation of his personal-social 
life and by a finer balance of his intelligence 
and emotions, it is a wholesome, protective 
form of mental hygiene. Adult education 
is part of the business of government.— 
S. M. B. 


SUPERVISION 


Supervision and the superior teacher, M. P. 
Morratt. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 27, 
No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 217-220. 

The superior teacher is a real asset to both 
the school and community, a pioneer in educa- 
tion, an inspiration to other teachers as well 
as to students. Ten means for motivating 
and stimulating superior teachers toward their 
optimum development are suggested by the 
author.—S. M. B. 
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Teacher education: a cooperative enterprise, 
R. M. Nortuway. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 
27, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 221-225. 
Because of the impossibility, which may 

continue for many years, of adequately pre- 

paring prospective teachers during the pre- 
service period for professional service, co- 
operative plans to increase teacher competency 
and school efficiency are necessary. Ways in 
which the state, the college and the community, 
the school and the teacher may work co- 
operatively for more efficient teaching service 
as a basis of richer educational outcomes are 
suggested.—S. M. B. 


Is special supervision on the way out? J. A. 
Sexson. Educ. Meth. 20, No. 7 (April 
1941) pp. 350-353. 

A public school administrator points to the 
need of specialists in education but indicates 
that this does not imply specialized education. 
It is indicated that the special supervisor must 
cease to defend his vested interests and must 
look at the child and his needs, at the total 
teaching-learning situation, and at the ob- 
jectives of the entire school program.—R. V. H. 


Supervised teaching in home economics at 
the University of Illinois, A. B. Roprnson. 
School & Soc. 53, No. 1374 (April 1941) 
pp. 543-545. 

A recently introduced program for giving 
students experience in teaching in off-campus 
schools is described. The great value ex- 
pressed for off-campus teaching, one which 
tends to outweigh attendant difficulties, is that 
home economics students are getting ex- 
perience in real life situations.—B. M. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Chemical composition of fish flesh, I. Vinti- 
Lescu, N. Stancru, and A. Opari. Bull. 
Sect. Sci., Acad. Roumaine 22 (1940) p. 528. 
Proximate analyses of the salted flesh of pike, 

carp, gobie, perch, tench, bream, bleak, mack- 
erel, sheatfish, and other fish showed that perch 
contained the greatest amount of protein (28.6 
per cent) and the least amount of fat (1 per 
cent), while bleak contained the least amount 
of protein (20.4 per cent) and mackerel the 
greatest amount of fat (25.4 percent). In fresh 
fish there was less variability. The protein 
varied from 15.5 per cent in bream to 22.1 per 
cent in sheatfish, and the fat from 0.6 per cent 
in pike to 7.4 per cent in mackerel. The fish 
taken for analysis were caught in August, long 
enough after the egg-laying season for the fish 
to be in satisfactory edible condition. 


Proximate analysis of “small cabbage’’ (Bras- 
sica chinensis L.) and biological value of its 
proteins, C.-Y. CHANG. Chinese J. Physiol. 
15, No. 3 (June 30, 1940) pp. 243-252. 
Chinese cabbage was analyzed for its proxi- 

mate and mineral constituents. The following 

results were obtained in percentage of the fresh 

material: moisture, 94.40; total nitrogen, 0.21; 

protein nitrogen, 0.17; ash, 1.16; soluble carbo- 

hydrates, 0.21; fiber, 0.65; fat, 0.15; Ca, 0.13; 

P, 0.04; Mg, 0.04; K, 0.35; Na, 0.23; Cl, 0.09; 

and S, 0.04. 


The fluorine contents of foodstuffs in Szechuan, 
L. T. CHenc and T. P. Cuu. Chinese J. 
Physiol. 15, No. 3 (June 30, 1940) pp. 
263-268. 

Thirty-two kinds of cereals, vegetables, and 
fruits; seven kinds of teas; and fourteen kinds 
of crude and refined table salts were analyzed 
for their fluorine content. The cereals and 
fruits were low in fluorine, varying from 0.19 
mg. to 5.09 mg. per kg. of dried matter. All 
the samples of tea contained considerable 
amounts, the lowest value being 6.80 and the 
highest 91.25 mg. per kg. The proportion of 
fluorine in table salt differed greatly in the 


various samples, ranging from 34.80 to 115.0 
mg. per kg. The more refined forms of the 
table salt showed a higher content of this ele- 
ment than the crude samples. 


Chinese celery cabbage. I. Carbohydrate, 
P.-C. CHanc and W.H. Apotex. Chinese J. 
Physiol. 15, No. 3 (June 30, 1940) pp. 
285-288. 

A complete analysis of the carbohydrates in 
Chinese celery cabbage (Brassica pekinensis) 
was carried out. Expressed as percentage of 
the dried material, total carbohydrate (by dif- 
ference) was 55.26, available carbohydrate 
12.38. Cellulose, lignin, and pentosans were 
present in largest amounts, forming 9.43, 6.78, 
and 6.83 per cent respectively. Dextrin was 
6.60 per cent and starch 0.66 per cent, while 
raffinose was absent. The values for reducing 
sugar (3.84 per cent) and for sucrose (1.28 per 
cent) were within the usual range of figures 
reported for leafy vegetables generally. The 
composition was essentially the same as that 
of the ordinary cabbage (Brassica oleracea). 


The effect of the time and temperature of 
pasteurization upon some of the properties 
and constituents of milk, R. F. HoLLANp and 
A. C. DaniBerc. N. Y. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 254 (Oct. 1940) 56 pp. 

The effect of heating on the calcium phos- 
phate salts and the nitrogenous constituents of 
milk was investigated. No significant changes 
in the relative amounts of monocalcium phos- 
phate and tricalcium phosphate appeared to be 
brought about by heating at 140°F. from 40 to 
120 minutes or at 165°F. up to 5 minutes, the 
temperatures commonly used in commercial 
pasteurizations. Practically no changes were 
observed in casein or heat-coagulable protein 
at temperatures and holding times used for com- 
mercial pasteurization. With longer holding 
times and at higher temperatures, however, 
there was a slight decrease in the amount of 
heat-coagulable protein. 

P. R. A. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Agriculture and nutrition, H. W. Jack and 
W. J. Bracke. Agr. J. [Department of 
Agriculture, Fiji] 12, No. 1 (March 1941) 
pp. 3-9. 

The outbreak of war emphasized the need in 
Fiji for an improvement in both the quantity 
and the variety of local food supplies and for 
establishing sound and balanced systems of crop 
and animal husbandry. Better agricultural 
methods, including soil conservation and crop 
rotation and diversification, should be de- 
veloped. Farmers should be encouraged to 
grow more of their own foodstuffs so that they 
can have fresh vegetables and fruit, meat, and 
milk, which is so little used at present. One 
step toward this end is the training of some 50 
agricultural students at experimental stations 
controlled by the Department of Agriculture. 
A basic diet for these workers was planned 
which should follow the native food habits but 
at the same time be nutritionally adequate. 
This ration included meat, rice, roots (as 
tapioca, sweet potatoes, and yams), whole-meal 
bread, sugar, flour, and onions, to which were 
added fresh fruit and greens when available. 
Milk and eggs were not included regularly. 
However, on two of the three training farms 
small dairy herds have been established and 
students are learning to drink and like milk. 
It is hoped that this fact, together with their 
experience with the varied and adequate diet, 
will have great educational value in the com- 
munities in which the students will be living 
and farming in future years. 


Diet surveys in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, P. D. Buave. Indian J. Med. Re- 
search 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 99-104. 
This paper reports three small dietary studies 

which are part of a series being conducted to 

determine the nutritional state of people in 

India. The diet of industrial workers in Nag- 

pur and Tirodi, Central Provinces, was typical 

of poor rice-eaters all over India. It was defi- 
cient in animal protein and fat and in certain 
constituents of the B complex; it seldom sup- 
plied more than 0.4 grams of calcium per man 


per day; and vitamin A averages were usually 
under 1,500 International Units. Diets of agri- 
cultural workers living in a small village differed 
from these only in that millet replaced rice; the 
same nutritional deficiencies were found in both 
types of diet. Examination of over 5,000 chil- 
dren revealed a high incidence of deficiency 
diseases as judged by the presence of phryno- 
derma, xerophthalmia, and stomatitis. 


Dietary and physique of mining population in 
Jharia coal fields (Bihar), K. Mrrra. Indian 
J. Med. Research 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) 
pp. 143-156. 

This dietary survey of 194 families employed 
in a coal-mining settlement in Bihar was car- 
ried out from September to December 1939 and 
March to April 1940. Estimates of nutritive 
values indicate that the diets supplied sufficient 
calories except in the case of a few families at 
the lower income levels. Parboiled home- 
pounded rice accounted for a large share of the 
total calories, ranging from 80 per cent in the 
lowest of four income groups to 51 per cent in 
the highest. Consumption of milk, fruits, and 
meat increased with increasing income, but the 
poorest families ate more leafy vegetables; 
hence the average content of the diet in respect 
to calcium and vitamins A and C did not appear 
to be directly related to income. Dietary defi- 
ciencies, particularly in these three nutrients, 
were common among all groups. For example, 
the proportion of diets furnishing less than 3,000 
International Units of vitamin A per man per 
day was 49, 74, 63, and 49 per cent, respectively, 
in the four income classes. Similarly, 30, 60, 
30, and 10 per cent of the diets, respectively, 
furnished less than 30 milligrams of ascorbic 
acid perday. Of some 1,500 children examined, 
about 22 per cent were in a poor state of nutri- 
tion by clinical assessment, while about 18 per 
cent were suffering from deficiency diseases 
(xerophthalmia, phrynoderma, and stomatitis). 


Diet and nutrition in Colombia, J. BEJARANO. 
Nature 146, No. 3697 (Sept. 7, 1940) p. 338. 
Little quantitative information exists on the 
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dietary habits of the people in Colombia, and 
no statistics are kept of the production and 
consumption of food articles, with the exception 
of meat and sugar. However, it is believed 
that the diet is deficient in quality and that 
standards of sanitation and food preparation 
are poor. In about 800 towns there is a poor 
supply of drinking water. The usual diet con- 
tains too many starches and sweets, not enough 
“albumins” and fats, not enough milk, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruit. Ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to the importance of a good diet are 
found everywhere. 


The food problem in the German war economy, 
F. Strauss. Quart. J. Econ. 55, No. 3 (May 
1941) pp. 364-412. 

The World War experience showed clearly 
that the problem of food in wartime consists of 
much more than simply averting starvation of 
the general population. Beginning with the 
rearmament program in 1934, the German 
defense or war economy (‘“Wehrwirtschaft’’) 
included careful planning for a food supply that 
would insure the striking power of the army and 
the efficiency and contentment of the working 
population. The new pattern of war economy 
required that the food habits of the people be 
changed so that food consumption would be 
suited to the kinds and quantities of food sup- 
plies available in wartime. By 1937 the con- 
sumption of bread had decreased 3 per cent and 
that of potatoes had increased 7 per cent; the 
consumption of meat had decreased 16 per cent, 
fats 7 per cent, milk 20 per cent, and fruits 30 
per cent. These changes meant a 15 per cent 
reduction in energy value which, although it 
did not result in serious malnutrition, allowed 
little margin of safety. As it was further re- 


duced in 1938 and 1939, the German people 
began this war after three years of somewhat 
inadequate consumption compared with the 
years prior to 1914. Although rations for war- 
time food distribution are lower than prewar 
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levels, they have improved. Army rations are 
exceedingly high—70 per cent above civilian 
workers for inactive or “‘peace’’ times and still 
higher for active wartimes. Nazi efficiency and 
ruthless determination are being employed to 
avert, or at least postpone, any food difficulties. 
The use of emergency reserves and the direct 
and indirect contribution of conquered nations, 
the use of prisoners on German farms, French 
fertilizer supplies, confiscation and utilization of 
the conquered nations’ stock and transporta- 
tion systems, and their forced food deliveries 
and co-operation in industrial fields, are all 
helping to sustain the total war effort of 
Germany. 


Consumption of agricultural products. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. (March 1941) 
39 pp. 

This mimeographed report contains estimates 
of total and per capita consumption of farm 
products for the period 1909-1939. The figures 
show that except for the World War period and 
the depression of the early 1930’s, total per 
capita consumption of food products has re- 
mained fairly stable in the United States. 
However, there has been an increase since 1934, 
probably because of abundant supplies and an 
increase in consumer incomes. During the last 
30 years, striking changes have occurred in the 
consumption of individual items. Smaller per 
capita quantities of wheat and other cereals, 
potatoes, apples, beef, veal, and tea are used 
now than in 1909. But we eat more vegetables, 
citrus fruit, sugar, poultry and eggs, fluid milk 
and manufactured dairy products, edible fats 
and oils other than lard and butter, cocoa and 
chocolate; and we drink more coffee. The gen- 
eral level of consumption of lamb and mutton, 
pork and lard, butter, and sweet potatoes has 


not changed greatly. Possible reasons for these 
shifts in consumption are suggested. 
ee 
R. M. L. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Potato quality. IV. Relation of variety and 
environmental condition to partial composi- 
tion and cooking quality, L. B. NaAsH. Am. 
Potato J. 18, No. 4 (April 1941) pp. 91-99. 
Cooking quality, specific gravity, and partial 

composition of ten varieties of potatoes grown 

in four regions of widely varying types of envi- 
ronment in New York were determined. From 

60 to 70 tuber samples of each variety at three 

locations were taken and from 20 to 30 tuber 

samples from the fourth location. Dry weight, 
starch, total nitrogen, protein nitrogen, and 
tyrosine were estimated and expressed as per- 
centage of fresh weight. Six tubers were used 
for the cooking sample. These were boiled and 
rated on the basis of texture (mealiness) and 
color (whiteness). Results presented here 
show that the starch/protein ratio is not neces- 
sarily related to mealiness. The amount of 
blackening does not seem related to the amount 
of tyrosine present. Fairly large and consistent 
differences were found in specific gravity and 
in mealiness between varieties and within varie- 
ties between regions. It is concluded that 
variety and environmental conditions are about 
equally important and that under various envi- 
ronmental conditions the varieties tend to rank 
in the same order. There appeared to be an 
inverse relationship between mealiness and 
blackening. Varieties which mature under 
higher temperatures and favorable light condi- 
tions show less blackening and more mealiness. 
—E. F. W. 


Chemical and bacterial changes in dill pickle 
brines during fermentation, I. D. Jones, M. 
K. Vetpuuts, J. L. ErcHe.ts, and O. VEEK- 
HOFF. Food Research 5, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 
1940) pp. 533-547. 

The effects of brine salinity and the addition 
of vinegar, lactic acid, and sugar on fermenta- 
tion of dill pickles were determined by chemical 
and bacteriological analyses of the brine during 
the curing process. The normal production of 
acid during fermentation was inhibited by the 
addition of lactic acid but was not particularly 
affected by increased salinity or by the addition 


of vinegar or sugar to the brine. The rate of 
sugar utilization was increased when sugar was 
added but was not affected in the other cases. 
All treatments except the addition of vinegar 
favored the development of “bloaters” or hollow 
cucumbers in considerably greater numbers 
than the standard. Acid-forming bacteria and 
yeasts were the predominating microorganisms. 
The yeast fermentation, occurring after the acid 
fermentation had reached a definite activity, 
was found to be common to all dill fermenta- 
tions studied. This is of particular significance 
inasmuch as the definite role of yeasts in dill 
fermentations has been heretofore generally un- 
recognized. The addition of sugar to a dill 
fermentation resulted in an increased popula- 
tion of both yeasts and acid-forming bacteria 
with no appreciable increase in final acidity. 
When vinegar was added, the yeast fermenta- 
tion started sooner and showed moderately 
higher counts than a comparable fermentation 
without vinegar. The addition of vinegar 
showed an inhibiting effect on the population 
of acid-forming bacteria with no appreciable 
increase in final acidity. An even greater in- 
hibition of the acid-forming bacteria was evi- 
denced by the addition of lactic acid to a dill 
fermentation. This treatment resulted in a 
most active yeast fermentation of prolonged 
duration, accompanied by high counts as com- 
pared with other yeast fermentations.—L. A. R. 


Chemical and histological studies of the dis- 
integration of cell-membrane materials in 
vegetables during cooking, J. I. Simpson and 
E. G. Haturpay. Food Research 6, No. 2 
(March-April 1941) pp. 189-206. 

Carrots and parsnips were used in a study of 
the effect of cooking on the pectic substances 
and cellulose of the cell walls. Pectin, proto- 
pectin, pectic acid (or pectates), and total pectic 
substances were determined on dried samples of 
both vegetables in the raw state, steamed 20 
minutes, and steamed 45 minutes. During 45 
minutes of steaming, the pectin content of car- 
rots increased from 3.7 to 8.8 per cent (dry 
basis), protopectin decreased from 14.1 to 3.6 
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per cent, and pectic acid increased from 0.8 to 
1.3 percent. Since the total pectic substances 
decreased from 18.6 to 13.2 per cent during this 
period of cooking, the hydrolysis of protopectin 
to pectin must have been accompanied by some 
decomposition of the pectinas well. The pectic 
substances of parsnips were altered in the same 
direction to a slightly less extent than those of 
carrots after 45 minutes’ steaming. The car- 
rots were also a little softer than the parsnips 
at the end of the steaming period. Since 
changes similar to these occur in the pectic 
substances of fruit and vegetable tissue during 
ripening, it is probable that these changes are 
related to the softening which takes place. 
Histological studies showed that the cell walls 
of steamed samples were thinner and less con- 
tinuous than those of raw samples. Sections 
stained to show cellulose and those stained to 
show pectic substances alike revealed similar 
alterations in the structure of the vegetables 
after cooking. Loss of the pectic substances 
was particularly evident in the regions of the 
primary wall and the intercellulararea. Treat- 
ment of paraffin sections with iodine in potas- 
sium iodide and sulfuric acid or with chlor-zinc- 
iodide confirmed the histological evidence as to 
the progressive change in cellulose during 
cooking.—L. A. R. 


Effectiveness of heat penetration in meat 
canned in glass jars in a pressure cooker, C. I. 
Netson and D. KnNowtes. J. Agr. Research 
61, No. 10 (1940) pp. 753-759. 

This paper reports an investigation under- 
taken by the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to determine the length of the 
processing period necessary in canning a solid 
pack of meat in glass jars. A total of 38 quart- 
size jars of eye muscle of beef round were pre- 
pared, and bacterial cultures were introduced 
into each container. The packs were processed 


at 15 pounds steam pressure over periods of 50, 
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60, 65, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, and 120 minutes. 
Half the jars were opened immediately for bac- 
teriological examination, and the other half were 
stored in an incubator at 25°C. for 6 months. 
Time-temperature curves are presented, also 
data on the survival of the test organisms. On 
the basis of results obtained, the authors con- 
cluded that home canning of beef in quart glass 
jars apparently is safe if the pack is preheated 
to 30°C. and processed for 90 minutes at 15 
pounds steam pressure.—L. M. A. 


Quality of frozen poultry as affected by storage 
and other conditions, H. M. Harsuaw, W. S. 
Hate, T. L. Swenson, L. M. ALEXANDER, 
and R. R. Stocum. U.S. Dept. Agr. Tech. 
Bull. 768 (1941) 20 pp. 

In the experiment reported in this bulletin, 
cockerels representing light and heavy birds of 
two breeds, Barred Plymouth Rock and Buff 
Orpington, were used. These birds were frozen 
and stored at 0° and —20°F.; one-half of those 
stored at the lower temperature were drawn; 
all those stored at the higher temperature were 
undrawn. After one, two, and three years in 
storage representative birds, together with 
fresh-chilled and fresh-frozen ones, were ex- 
amined to determine the effect of the experi- 
mental conditions on their quality. On the 
basis of data obtained on loss in weight during 
storage, on external appearance, by certain 
chemical determinations and bacterial counts, 
and on the flavor and tenderness of the roasted 
birds, the authors concluded “that temperatures 
as low as —20°F. are more favorable to the 
maintenance of quality in dressed poultry as 
shown by external appearance and palatability. 
Drawing apparently has little effect, either 
favorable or unfavorable, during customary 
periods of storage, but during more prolonged 
periods palatability of the thigh meat of poultry 
is affected adversely if the birds are not drawn.” 
—L. M. A. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Department of Nutrition at the College of Home Economics, 
State College of Washington 


NUTRITION AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Width-weight tables (revised), H. B. Pryor. 
Am. J. Diseases of Children 61, No. 2 (Feb. 
1941) pp. 300-304. 

A child’s nutritional status should be judged 
in terms of his developmental age rather than 
his chronological age, according to recent 
studies by the author. In children matched 
for age various anatomic and physiologic dif- 
ferences were found which indicated marked 
differences in various aspects of growth and 
development. If a boy of six is as tall as 
the average boy of nine, it is quite probable that 
he will be as broad as the average boy of nine 
and should weigh as much. For each age and 
sex a set of three tables was constructed: one for 
narrow chests, one for average chests, and one 
for wide chests. These revised tables predict 
body weight in terms of width of hips and of 
chest, as well as height for each age and sex. 
A table for 15-year-old girls is included.— 
J. A. M. 


Physical fitness in terms of physique, develop- 
ment, and basal metabolism, N. C. WETZEL. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 116, No. 12 (March 22, 
1941) pp. 1187-1195. 

Although many workers in nutrition and 
allied fields have been actively engaged in the 
study of human growth, development, and 
physical condition, there has been no suitable, 
uniform, and practical method for the detection 
of the physically unfit. Wetzel has approached 
the problem from the point of view that physical 
fitness implies “‘normal’’ growth and develop- 
ment, whereas physical unfitness is asso- 
ciated with disturbances of growth and nutri- 
tion. He has set up a simple graphic chart, 
called a grid, for following up past and predict- 
ing future progress in physical development. 
The three measures commonly taken, namely 
height, weight, and age, are required. When 
these are plotted on the chart, direct estimates 
of physique (body build), developmental level, 
nutritional grade, physical status, and relative 
age advancement are obtained independently 





of one another. The grid has seven principal 
channels running diagonally across a chart 
whose two axes are weight in pounds and height 
in inches. The channels, reading crosswise, 
cover a range in body build from the obese to 
the extremely slender type, each channel repre- 
senting one type. Following up a channel one 
covers a range in development from infancy to 
maturity. Healthy, developmental progress 
continues in an established channel; cross- 
channel progress is accompanied by change in 
physique. The right-hand panel of the grid 
has the representative age schedules of develop- 
ment with percentage of children on or ahead of 
each schedule. By plotting the point of a cer- 
tain child on the grid each year, a develop- 
mental curve is obtained which gives a direct 
measure of what clinicians call the state of 
nutrition. Optimum, over-, and undernutri- 
tion are presumptively indicated by zero, posi- 
tive, and negative departures, respectively, 
from the channel slope on which the develop- 
mental curve for a certain individual lies. 
Measurements on 2,093 school children have 
been compared with physicians’ estimates and 
agreement has been reached for 94 per cent of 
all children except those in the “fair” channel. 
This technique will be of great value to workers 
and all child welfare agencies who wish to check 
the population for deficiency and render suit- 
able aid.—J. A. M. 


Nutrition requirement during the latter half of 
life, C. M. McCay, L. A. MAynarp, G. SPER- 
LING, and H.S.Oscoop. J. Nutr.21, No.1 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 45-60. 

The relationship of diet during the latter half 
of life to the nutritional status and life span of 
the animal has received very little attention. 
Some of the factors concerned have been studied 
in the present experiment made with rats reared 
on stock basal diet until about 400 days of age, 
or middle life, and then transferred to the exper- 
imental diets for the remainder of the life period. 
The life span was not significantly different 
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whether 8 or 30 per cent protein was included in 
the diet. But at the higher level of protein 
intake the nonprotein nitrogen of the blood 
increased, and at autopsy the heart and kidneys 
were larger. The significant difference in the 
life span was found in animals allowed to fatten 
as contrasted with animals kept 10 per cent 
below average normal weights. The thin ani- 
mals lived longer than the fatter animals. 
Forty-seven out of 164 rats on the restricted 
intake reached 700 days (equivalent to about 
70 years in man) or more, whereas only 28 out 
of 164 on the nonrestricted diet reached the 
same age. In cases where the protein of the 
diet was restricted, the rats receiving liver as a 
source of protein outlived the animals fed casein 
andalbumin. It was recognized, however, that 
liver may have contributed other factors besides 
protein to the diet. In general, it was found 
that increased protein, whether from liver or 
casein and albumin, caused an increase in the 
weight of kidney, liver, and heart. Exercise 
was of less importance than body fatness. The 
longest life spans were found in the group on 
restricted caloric intake, low protein supplied by 
liver, and exercise.—V. D. G. 


Life-time experiments upon the problem of 
optimal calcium intake, F.O. VAN Duyne, 
C. S. Lanrorp, E. W. Toeprer, and H. C. 
SHERMAN. J. Nutr. 21, No. 3 (March 1941) 
pp. 221-224. 

Sherman and his co-workers found in previous 
experiments that while a diet of five-sixths 
ground whole wheat and one-sixth dried whole 
milk was adequate for maintaining several gen- 
erations of rats, it was suboptimal in several 
factors. They demonstrated that increasing 
the calcium from 0.21 per cent in the original 
diet to 0.35, 0.64, or 0.8 per cent resulted in an 
increased rate of gain in body weight and in- 
creased calcium retention. In the present ex- 
periment successive generations of rats were 
maintained on 0.64 and 0.8 per cent calcium, or 
three to four times that of minimal adequacy, 
to determine if at either of these levels a definite 
plateau of “optimal nutritional response’’ is 
obtained. A total of 148 male and 209 female 
rats were observed until their natural deaths; 
the number of young and their weight at 28 days 
were also recorded. The response of the two 
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groups was similar in respect to weight gains, 
age of maturity of the females, average weight 
at 28 days, and the life span of the males. 
However, the females on the higher calcium 
intake retained reproductive ability for a longer 
time, bore more young, reared more young, and 
lived longer. While all these differences were 
statistically not significant, they were all in the 
same direction. From these results it was felt 
that 0.64 per cent calcium intake was just at 
the beginning of the plateau of optimal intake 
and 0.8 per cent calcium was well within this 
optimal zone. How far the calcium intake can 
be increased before detrimental results are 
obtained has not heretofore been determined. 
~—V. D. G. 


Clinical appraisal of growth in children, J. D. 
Boyp. J. Pediat. 18, No. 3 (March 1941) 
pp. 289-299. 

The value of a study of the growth pattern 
of the child is discussed from the point of view 
of the physician and the information that can 
be gained from critical study of minor devia- 
tions from the usual standards. Cases are 
cited showing that in this way hitherto unde- 
tected abnormalities were discovered. Height- 
weight-age charts and figures are given and 
discussed. It is pointed out that in general, 
with greater advantages in living conditions, 
the average trend is toward larger persons at 
any given age; and racial differences depend 
more on the manner of life than on genetic fac- 
tors. Accepted standards of growth and 
development are cross-sectional averages of 
children from diverse groups and of varied 
levels of health rather than ideals of achieve- 
ment. Retardation of growth may be cor- 
rected. Growth inhibition may be due to 
undernutrition because of socioeconomic limita- 
tions, to inadequate therapeutic dietary regi- 
mens, or to inability of the child to absorb an 
adequate diet of the usual composition.— 
E. N. T. 


The food habits and physical condition of chil- 
dren in selected communities in Maine, M. 
M. Crayton. Me. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 401 
(July 1940) 154 pp. 

The twofold purpose of the present study was 
to gain information regarding the cause and 
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extent of physical defects among Maine people 
and to test the practicability for field use of 
certain proposed methods for the study of nutri- 
tional status. Subjects of the study were 
grade-school children in three towns in different 
sections where conditions were typical of large 
areas of the state. The methods of study in- 
cluded a general physical examination by a 
physician, a number of anthropometric meas- 
urements, dental examination by a dentist, 
hemoglobin determinations, vitamin A status 
by the Jeans and Zentmire method, vitamin C 
status by the Dalldorf capillary resistance test, 
home visits to determine the home conditions 
and early history of the children as well as 
information on diet and health habits, and 
dietary records kept at school by the children 
for one week. Weight alone was not found to 
be of value in judging nutrition; and using the 
chest-girth-standing-height index of build, both 
boys and girls were found to be below the U. S. 
average indices of Collinsand Clark. Thesame 
percentage of children was selected by the nutri- 
tionist as showing poor nutrition as was selected 
by the ACH (arm, chest, hip) Index, but the 
same children were not selected by the two 
methods; the general conclusion was that the 
objective methods used for judging nutrition 
were not reliable. Tooth cavities and other 
dental disorders were numerous, but no definite 
correlation could be shown between the condi- 
tion of the teeth and the diets of individual 
children. Dietary deficiencies which have 
been shown to be related to caries susceptibility 
were found to be very common. The Dalldorf 
capillary resistance test showed a low per- 
centage of abnormal readings. However, one 
case of scurvy was found in a girl whose gums 
were so badly swollen and inflamed that she 
could no longer eat; tomato juice brought 
about rapid recovery. Dietary records indi- 
cated that in general there was high consump- 
tion of potatoes, cereal, and white-flour products 
and relatively low consumption of milk, fruit, 
and cooked and raw succulent vegetables. The 
author concludes that the outstanding problem 
in Maine is the improvement of the conditions 
of the bones and teeth of children and that 
efforts should be directed toward increasing 
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food production and preservation by families 
and educating them to choose more adequate 
diets.—E. N. T. 


Methods of assessing the physical fitness of 
children, R. M. JeNss and S. P. SANTHER. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. Children’s Bur. Publ. 
No. 263 (1940) 121 pp. 

Two general methods for assessing physical 
fitness were compared in a study of 713 seven- 
year-old children in New Haven, Connecticut. 
The methods were clinical judgment of general 
nutritional status and the use of physical meas- 
urements. The tests were made over a period 
of one year and the observations included a 
physical examination, anthropometric measure- 
ments, and socioeconomic data obtained by 
home visits. A second set of examinations was 
made a year later with periodic weighings of the 
children during the year. The indices were 
tested by comparison with five criteria involving 
clinical judgment of general nutrition status, 
need of medical and dental care, and an estimate 
of the child’s gain in weight and change in arm 
girth. On the bases of these criteria, it was 
found that the Baldwin-Wood Height-Weight 
Index, the ACH Index, the Nutritional Status 
Indices (weight, muscle size, and the amount 
of subcutaneous tissue), and the Pryor Index 
(height as compared to chest measurements) 
were neither selective nor sensitive in distin- 
guishing general nutrition. The correlation 
between the several tests and clinical criteria 
was extremely low. When the children were 
re-examined by the same and by other pediatri- 
cians, it was found that clinical judgment of 
nutritional status was also liable to considerable 
variation. The authors stress the need for 
new and better techniques as a basis for both 
clinical judgment and physical measurement 
indices of the nutritional status of children. 
The importance of periodic weighing and of 
studying the child’s dietary habits as a basis for 
judging physical fitness was stressed. It was 
felt that any evaluation of physical fitness of 
children must include as a minimum: physical 
condition as found by clinical examination, 
growth and development, and a study of dietary 
habits.—V. D. G. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Enforcement of dishwashing regulations ap- 
plying to eating and drinking establishments, 
W. V. Trepeman. Am. J. Pub. Health 30, 
No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 491-493. 
Ordinances that specify the methods of 

dishwashing are likely to be impracticable. 

Studies have indicated that the actual washing 

is as important as sterilization. Until the 

inspector is able to tell which detergents are 
satisfactory for hand washing, for machine 
washing, and for hard and soft water, they 
will continue to be sold largely on a price basis. 

The use of broad grades for detergents (such 

as excellent, good, and poor, or A, B, and C) 

is suggested, and an educational approach 

to enforcement is indicated in the case of health 
officials. 


Purchasing fruit and vegetables, G. L. WENZEL 
and L. Meyers. Am. Restaurant Mag. 25, 
No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 49-51+. 

In setting up specifications for fruits and 
vegetables, a buyer needs a working knowledge 
of the produce shipped from the various states 
and the order in which these states ship their 
supplies from month to month. Good specifi- 
cations include variety, source of supply, 
sizes, quality and grades, containers, and net 
weights. [ImIustrations are given for broccoli, 
peas, snap beans, oranges, lemons, and limes. 


Fashions in food, V. McGowEen. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 25, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 
70-92. 

A working executive can discover much more 
about what is going on in a restaurant than 
one who merely stands and watches. Es- 
tablishing a rhythm is a leading factor of suc- 
cess. In the author’s restaurant, practically 
the same number of people are served through- 
out the year except at lunch in January and 
February. Each waitress must serve a mini- 
mum of 24 people per meal. A record is kept 
of the number served by each waitress at each 
meal, and the amount a girl receives above the 
minimum wage scale depends on the volume 
of her individual sales. Average food cost is 


now around 39 per cent of price to customer. 


The income of the clientele should be considered 
in pricing menus. Three important factors in 
a restaurant are color and atmosphere, good 
food, and a good staff. 


How to avoid liability for injuries from in- 
jurious foods, L. T. PARKER. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 25, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 
102-106. 

Higher courts have consistently held that, 
unless state laws specify otherwise, a res- 
taurant owner is not necessarily liable to 
damages for injuries, bad health, or other 
inconvenience sustained by patrons who ate 
in the restaurant, even though the patron 
alleges that illness was caused. If the food 
served has been carefully inspected and tested 
by a competent employee and if written records 
can be produced indicating that it was in good 
condition, this evidence may serve to offset 
charges of negligence. Proof of a high degree 
of sanitary control is also valuable testimony. 
When the testimony shows that several per- 
sons ate the same food and all of them became 
sick, the court may infer that the food was 
injurious. 


Relation of housekeeping and nursing service 
at University of Minnesota Hospitals, 
M. B. McHucu. Hosp. Mgt. 51, No. 4 
(April 1941) pp. 64-70. 

The relation between the housekeeping and 
nursing service in the University of Minne- 
sota Hospitals is described. The hospital 
housekeeping service is a distinct unit but 
subsidiary to the part of the nursing service 
concerned with the care of the patients’ sur- 
roundings. This hospital has three groups of 
workers: housekeeping floor maids, nursing- 
service ward maids, and subsidiary workers 
under the W. P. A. hospital project. The 
housekeeping department employs the floor 
maids and is responsible for their instruction in 
hospital policies and ethics, as well as in their 
duties. The ward maids and the W. P. A. 
workers are employed through the nursing 
service. Division and detailed schedules of 
the work of the maids are shown. 
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Cooperation of dietitian and purchasing agent 
necessary to hospital’s economic welfare, 
T. W. Irwin. Hosp. Mgt. 51, No. 5 (May 
1941) pp. 53-54. 

The co-ordination of the requirements of the 
balanced meal with the available supplies 
allowed by the budget is the problem of both 
the dietitian and the purchasing agent. The 
following procedures are discussed: determina- 
tion by the dietitian of the standard of service 
as related to grades of foodstuffs used; making 
the menu; procurement of the supplies by the 
dietitian; procurement of the supplies by the 
purchasing agent; co-operation with the dieti- 
tian; and the division of responsibility. 


How the American soldier is fed, P. LOGAN. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 17, No. 3 (March 
1941) pp. 226-233. 

In the army the food which is provided for 
one man for one day is called a “ration.” 
The ration consists of 39 items, the quality of 
which is prescribed by federal specification. 
There are different types of ration, such as 
garrison, field, and reserve. The garrison 
ration is used in peacetime and is the basis for 
issue in the field. It is not issued in kind but 
is used as a basis for computing the cost of a 
balanced diet. The value of the ration varies 
according to the locality and thus might be 
0.3843 cents in one place and 0.4324 in another, 
each giving the same food-purchasing power. 
The responsibility lies with the Quartermaster 
Corps and includes procurement, inspection, 
distribution, storage, issue, preparation, and 
service. At the beginning of each month the 
post quartermaster obtains bids from food 
companies and purchases from the lowest 
bidder quantities for the month. The mess 
ofiicer and mess sergeant are responsible for 
the variety of food served. The four types of 
field ration and their use are described and also 
the nutritive value of the ration. 


The medical supervision of hospital food 
handlers, M. J. Lepore. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 17, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 234-236. 
The medical supervision of food handlers 

at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 

New York City, is in charge of the personnel 

medical department, which has the medical 
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supervision of about 2,500 employees. Careful 
supervision of food handlers begins with a pre- 
employment examination, which includes a 
careful history of the applicant, a physical 
examination, and laboratory studies. He is 
warned that defects will not necessarily bar 
him from employment, whereas subterfuge 
and false statements will jeopardize considera- 
tion. Financial limitations allow making rou- 
tine examinations only once a year. The 
utmost co-operation is encouraged between em- 
ployees, nutrition department heads, and the 
personne] medical department, and the slightest 
ailments must be reported. A generous sick- 
leave policy encourages support of the program. 


Electricity in the institution kitchen, K. 
SPENCER. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 17, 
No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 237-242. 

In the Cook County Institutions, Oak 
Forest, Illinois, only two types of fuel—elec- 
tricity and steam—are used in cooking. Elec- 
tricity is produced and delivered for a half 
cent a kilowatt hour. This article describes 
the equipment used for the daily preparation 
of 12,000 meals and discusses the advantages 
of electricity under the local conditions. 


Housekeeping in dormitories, E. Grpps. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 17, No 4 (April 1941) 
pp. 336-341. 

Dormitories are today an important factor 
in the educational program, since they may 
serve as laboratories for intellectual, social, 
and cultural growth. What the housekeeping 
includes depends on policies and size of the 
institution, its location, budget, distribution 
of administrative responsibilities, and the 
kind and amount of care given to the rooms. 
These are discussed and illustrated in detail, 
with special reference tc Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. “Com- 
monly the housekeeping job involves the 
following responsibilities: supervision of maids, 
porters, linen room, post office, telephone 
switchboard, and trunk room; the hiring, 
instruction, and training of employees; the 
planning of schedules; determination, by 
testing and experiment, of the best procedures, 
cleaning supplies, utensils, etc.; requisitioning 
and distributing of all cleaning supplies, 
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linens, equipment, and furniture; inspection; 
the handling of complaints and lost-and-found 
articles; the taking of inventories; preparing 
and keeping within the budget; planning re- 
decorations and alterations; selecting new 
equipment; issuing orders for repairs and 
replacements to building and furniture.” 


Student labor in college food service, E. INK. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 17, No. 4 (April 
1941) pp. 342-345. 

Columbia University rates student applicants 
for employment as A, B, and C, according to 
need and merit, and calls them in this order. 
On “meal jobs” students work two hours a day 
for three meals. This system enables some 
needy students who otherwise might not be 
able to attend college to enjoy three regular, 
well-balanced meals each day. When a stu- 
dent does the job well, he can create more good 
feeling among the guests than can an older, 
professional employee. Student labor increases 
expense in supervision, laundry, breakage, 
lack of uniformity of serving portions, acci- 
dental waste of food, and maintenance of 
necessary records; moreover, an untrained 
student will naturally do less and poorer work 
in a given time than a trained and experienced 
employee. A student rating sheet has been 
found valuable. 


Menu making for residence halls, S. Srrerr. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 17, No. 4 (April 
1941) pp. 346-349. 

The author recommends making menus 
well in advance so that there may be time to 
think of new recipes and new ideas. In most 
residence halls, meals are served to the same 
students three times daily; hence, nutritional 
adequacy is very important. Consideration of 
the amount, kind, and availability of equip- 
ment and serving facilities, the employees’ 
ability, and the time they can spend on food 
preparation, all enter into intelligent planning. 
So does the season of the year, since weather 
affects appetites; and the location of the insti- 
tution, since community food habits vary. 
It is better, both economically and psycho- 
logically, to buy and serve smaller portions of 
good quality food than to give large helpings of 
an inferior grade that will not be eaten. 
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Efficiency in motion, A. Hess. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 17, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 438-445. 
In making time and motion studies, the 

author recommends starting with the simple 
jobs first, writing down in detail everything 
the worker does, breaking it down into the 
finest components possible, timing, and then 
studying all of the operations separately in 
relation to the 22 fundamental rules of motion 
economy. These principles are illustrated. 


War declared on pests. M. A. Battie. Modern 

Hosp. 56, No. 4 (April 1941) p. 100. 

The best way to get rid of bedbugs is to 
fumigate their hiding places. This should 
only be done by an experienced person, as 
some fumigants are deadly poison to human 
beings. If this is not possible, an ordinary 
fly spray is fairly dependable when applied by 
a power sprayer. Liberal applications of clear 
gasoline brushed over the furniture and into 
cracks and crevices are sometimes effective. 
Another pest to be controlled is the mosquito. 
All possible breeding and hiding places, such 
as drain pipes in basements, hydraulic elevator 
shafts, behind pictures and furniture, and 
clothes closets, should be sprayed. An effec- 
tive spray is 2 ounces of No. 20 pyrethrum to 
1 gallon of highly refined kerosene. 


Accident prevention reminders, J. A. KATZIVE. 
Modern Hosp. 56, No. 5 (May 1941) p. 76. 
This is a comprehensive check list in question 

form of accident-prevention measures. Some 

of the suggestions are: provision of accident 
report forms, reporting of all accidents, re- 
porting of all worn and broken equipment, 
periodic inspections of fire equipment, pro- 
vision of ladders in assorted sizes and shapes, 
slip-proofing of stairs with carborundum strips, 
adequate use of precautionary signs, removal 
of broken glass with brush and pan rather 
than with hands, emptying of waste containers 
by inverting rather than by reaching inside. 


Freezing fresh foods, H. M. TERRELL andG. 
Stumpr. Modern Hosp. 56, No. 5 (May 
1941) pp. 92-94. 

In the food service department of the Blod- 
gett Memorial Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, a successful procedure has been worked 
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out for freezing some of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables used. They are purchased when 
quality is best and price comparatively low 
and are frozen in an ice-cream machine with 
hardening cabinets of 50-gallon capacity and 
a temperature of from —8° to —12°F. After 
freezing, the products are transferred to a 
cold-storage plant and kept at —15°F. De- 
livery from the plant is made with other foods 
purchased and is free of charge. The cost, 
including containers and storage, has been 
found to range from slightly less than one- 
third to two-thirds of the purchase price of 
the commercially frozen products. Brief de- 
scriptions of methods for handling the in- 
dividual products are included. 


Instructions for counter workers, M. Moore. 
Nation’s Schools 27, No. 4 (April 1941) p. 74. 
Instructions for counter workers are listed 

in detail under the classifications of personal 

appearance; care and service on hot counter; 
salads; desserts; milk; bread, sandwiches, and 
crackers. 


Equipped to serve, E. Gmsert. Nation’s 
Schools 27, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 74-76. 
This is a detailed description of the cafeteria 

layout and equipment in a new wing of the 

Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio, where the 

dining room seats 630. Some specifications, 

sizes, a floor plan, and illustrations are given. 


Standards for judging school lunch operations, 
M. ExLers, R. Russet, and S. Hartt. 
Prac. Home Econ. 19, No. 3 (March 1941) 
pp. 95-96. 

These standards are in the form of a check 
list and are grouped under food, service, 
equipment, efficiency, atmosphere, cleanliness 
and sanitation, and employment. They were 
prepared for the Michigan School Lunch 
Committee for use in evaluating lunchrooms. 
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Dictionary of air conditioning. F. H. Ran- 
DOLPH. Restaurant Mgt. 48, No. 5 (May 
1941) pp. 28-29+. 

The first in a series of handbooks based on 
engineering studies by a professor of hotel 
engineering, School of Hotel Administration, 
Cornell University. As the purchase and use 
of air conditioning are very much a part of the 
hotel and restaurant business, it is essential 
for the manager, and especially for the hotel 
engineer, to know air-conditioning terms. 
This dictionary aims to give the essential 
information in as nontechnical language as 
possible. 


Check list for cafeteria service, S. M. THEOFILOs. 
School Executive 60, No. 7 (March 1941) 
pp. 60-62. 

A score-card system is suggested by which 
the school cafeteria can be evaluated and rated 
as high, intermediate, or low. The points 
rated include philosophy of cafeteria service, 
management plan, physical facilities, char- 
acter of service, food preparation program, and 
financial plan. 


Salads and sandwiches, C. Harr. School 
Mgt. 10, No. 9 (May 1941) pp. 275-277. 
Care should be taken that salad ingredients 

are tossed and not mashed. In combining 

canned or cooked vegetables with fresh, do 
not use leftover vegetables from which butter 
has been washed. For most attractive ap- 
pearance on the salad counter, the midribs of 
the lettuce cups should all point to the back 
of the counter. Glass plates make salads 
more attractive. Garnishes should be used 
to attract the child’s attention, but the salad 
should not look ‘worked over.”’ In making 
sandwiches the filling should be measured by 
scoop for uniformity and the bread should be 
whole-grain or reinforced vitamin B bread. 
M. S. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Four Communities Pioneer.”” Under this 
title the U. S. Office of Education brings to- 
gether in one reprint five articles about the 
community organization for family life educa- 
tion which its home economics education 
service has been helping with in Wichita 
(Kansas), Obion County (Tennessee), Toledo 
(Ohio), and Box Elder County (Utah). The 
authors are Edna P. Amidon and Muriel W. 
Brown. As long as the supply lasts, copies of 
the reprint may be obtained free from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. [The 
Box Elder County article is abstracted on 
page 489.] 


Consumer Standards. Important to all 
serious students of the subject is Monograph 
No. 24, “Consumer Standards,”’ a Senate com- 
mittee print issued for the use of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee as part 
of its Investigation of Concentration of Eco- 
nomic Power. Written by Samuel P. Kaida- 
novsky with the assistance of Alice L. Edwards 
and under the supervision of Donald E. Mont- 
gomery, it deals with standardization, inspec- 
tion, and testing and labeling activities of 
federal agencies and of a selected list of private 
organizations; the methods and procedures 
followed by purchasing agencies of municipali- 
ties, counties, states, and federal bureaus; the 
extent and character of commodity information 
already available to consumers; and the value 
of standards, grades, and informative labels 
and their effect on merchandising. On sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for $1. 

The April issue of Industrial Standardization 
carried an article on “The Role of Standards in 
the System of Free Enterprise” which Howard 
Coonley and P. G. Agnew prepared at the 
request of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. 


Consumer Purchasing Aids. New “Fact” 
booklets in the series issued for free distribution 
by the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
Chrysler Building, New York City, deal with 
“Domestic Textile Rugs” and “Investment 
Companies.”’ 


“Dinnerware” is No. 18 in the “Better Buy- 
manship” series which the Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, sells for 2} cents a copy. In their 
“Stretching the Dollar’ series (sold at the same 
price) is “George Clark’s Cartoons on Money 
Management for the Family,’”’ amusing pictures 
of money management principles in operation. 

“U.S. Inspection and Grading: A New Fac- 
tor in the Food Industries” is the cover title 
of a reprint of a series of articles from the May 
issue of Food Industries. They tell why and 
how members of the canning industry are 
using the A.M.S. factory inspection and grade- 
labeling service for canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 

In the “Shopper’s Handbook’? members of 
PM’s staff tell about the hows and whys of 
different kinds of department store sales, a 
subject which careful shoppers find very baf- 
fling and on which helpful information is hard 
to get. For a copy send name and address 
and a two-cent stamp to PM, Shopping News, 
Dept. 97A, 147 West 42d Street, New York 
City. 


Wool Labeling Act. The conditions which 
make this Act necessary for manufacturers, 
distributors, and consumers alike, its provisions, 
and the rules and regulations (effective July 15) 
set up for its enforcement, are described in 
“The Wool Products Labeling Act: Its Advan- 
tages and Responsibilities.’ The pamphlet 
was written by F. Eugene Ackerman for the 
American Wool Council, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, from whom copies may be 
obtained for 25 cents each. 


“The China Trade and Its Influences.” Last 
spring the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art held a special loan exhibit of articles 
showing the influence of the China trade on 
furnishings and fashions. Joseph Downs tells 
about it in an illustrated article in the April 
Bulletin of the Museum. 


For the Health Campaign. “Health of the 
Nation” is one of the Defense Digest leaflets 
published for sale at 10 cents each by the 
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American Association for Adult Education, 60 
East 42d Street, New York City. 

The services rendered during the last 21 years 
by the National Health Library, a feature of 
the National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, are described in a recent at- 
tractive leaflet. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City, has 
available free a booklet on “Splints,” which 
describes in detail how these appliances are 
distributed and how they should be used. 


Nutrition in ‘Neighborhood Health.” 
Neighborhood Health is the title of a bimonthly 
magazine from the Bureau of Health Education, 
Department of Health, New York City. It 
has recently issued an attractive Nutrition 
Supplement to which Dr. H. C. Sherman con- 
tributes the leading article, ““The Normal Diet”’; 
other well-known authorities tell about diets 
for children, for elderly people, for weight 
control, and in pregnancy; and the main facts 
about adequate diets are clearly stated. 


Films about Family Food. The Film Library 
at New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City, calls attention to three of its 
films which it believes will help in teaching 
about good health and nutrition: “And So 
They Live,’”’ “The Children Must Learn,” 
and “Valley Town.” 


Radio Notes. Eighty institutions in 26 
states were offering radio courses this summer, 
according to the Service Bulletin of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee for May. The 
same issue tells that Major E. H. Armstrong of 
frequency modulation fame has _ instructed 
manufacturers of FM equipment to reduce 
charges to educators by an amount equal to his 
royalty, thus considerably lowering the cost of 
installation to educational stations. The bul- 
letin also describes the formation of an Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Education by Radio 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

A symposium on educational recordings in 
Education by Radio, Vol. 11, No. 2, includes 
the points of view of a teacher, a school adminis- 
trator, a state (Georgia) department of educa- 
tion which is studying the school use of record- 
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ings under a special grant, and a government 
agency (the U. S. Department of Agriculture). 


“The Child Health Conference.’? Sugges- 
tions for organization and procedure for dis- 
trict, county, or local conferences on child 
health are found in Publication No. 261 of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
It is on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy. 


Children in the Entertainment Industry. 
The June JourNAL carried a Miscellany note 
about “Children in the Theatre,” a bulletin 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. An appendix 
to the bulletin tells briefly about how children 
are employed in other branches of the enter- 
tainment industry, and we find that the Com- 
mittee has issued a longer mimeographed 
report on what they do in radio, commercial 
photography, and motion pictures. 


Housing. From among the increasingly 
numerous and varied publications about this, 
that, or the other phase of housing, we call 
attention to the following rather diverse items: 

“Housing Bibliography”’ by Loeta Johns and 
Earline Scott, a 45-page mimeographed list of 
books, pamphlets, and articles obtainable from 
the Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 

“Management Training Bibliography,” a 
6-page selective mimeographed list prepared for 
use “in connection with the USHA-NAHO 
Apprentice Program for Housing Manage- 
ment” and available on request to the U. S. 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 

“A List of Motion Pictures Relating to Build- 
ing, Construction, Homes, and Architecture,”’ 
titles and very brief descriptions of some 25 or 
30 films, with lists of their producers and dis- 
tributors, compiled by Edith L. Allen and 
distributed by the U. S. Extension Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Foundations for Farm Buildings’ by 
Thomas A. H. Miller and E. G. Molander of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1869, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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“Mobile Homes: A Study of Trailer Life’’ by 
Donald Olen Cowgill, associate professor of 
sociology at Drury College, a 128-page pam- 
phlet on sale for $2 from the American Council 
on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Stretching the Rental Dollar,” a 32-page 
pamphlet of ‘‘points to be checked in selecting 
a new home, moving-day economies, how to 
read your lease,”’ single copies free on request 
to the Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Winner Give All’ by Robert E. S. Thomp- 
son in the Survey Graphic for May, an effective 
account of how the Mason family, Philadelphia 
Negroes, won a sweepstake and then invested 
most of it in good low-rent housing for members 
of their own race. 

“Explanation of the Proposed ‘Camden 
Plan’,” the text of a talk given at the Eastern 
States Institute of Public Housing on March 22 
by Lawrence Westbrook, special assistant to 
the Federal Works Administrator, in which he 
describes a new, promising, and much discussed 
type of project for families slightly above the 
subsistence level. While the supply lasts, 
mimeographed copies (Release No. 83) may be 
obtained from the Information Division, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


American Council on Education. Among 
recent publications of the Council, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., may be mentioned, 
in addition to the books noted on page 484: 
“Cooperation in Accrediting Procedures— 
Proceedings of the Second Conference on 
Accrediting,’ price 50 cents; ‘Psychological 
Examinations, 1940 Norms”’ by L. L. Thurstone 
and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, price 25 cents; 
“Organizing Higher Education for National 
Defense,” price 50 cents, the report of a 
conference called by the Council on February 6, 
including one section on women in colleges; 
“Woman’s Place in the Defense Program,” a 
paper read by Beulah Amidon at the annual 
meeting of the Council in May, published in 
The Educational Record for July and also 
available as a separate at 10 cents a copy. 


Work Camps for Students. Since 1937 the 
American Youth Commission has been study- 
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ing types of experience for youth that combine 
work and education. Among them was a 
group of camps for college students maintained 
in 1939 and 1940 under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee; the 
campers included young women, most of whose 
work had to do with camp housekeeping. The 
results and conclusions are reported by Ken- 
neth Holland in an attractive bulletin called 
“Work Camps for College Students.” A 
1940 study of camps for younger students is 
described by Kenneth Holland and George L. 
Bickel in a companion bulletin, ““Work Camps 
for High School Youth.”” Both pamphlets are 
available from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
at 25 cents each. 


Negro Youth. Both the National Youth 
Administration and the American Council on 
Education have published attractive, illus- 
trated pamphlets on this subject. ‘‘The Tenth 
Youth” comes from the Division of Negro 
Affairs of the National Youth Administration, 
Washington, D. C. “Thus Be Their Destiny: 
The Personality Development of Negro Youth 
in Three Communities’ was prepared by J. 
Howell Atwood, Donald W. Wyatt, Vincent J. 
Davis, and Ira D. Walker for the American 
Youth Commission and may be purchased for 
75 cents from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Rural Life. Accounts of work with low- 
income farm families fill most of the May issue 
of the Extension Service Review. 

“Guidance for Rural Youth” in the Educa- 
tional Record for April reports the Institute 
for Rural Youth Guidance held in Washington 
last February. A limited supply of reprints is 
available from the American Youth Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
for a mailing charge of 5 cents a copy. 

From the Youth Section of the Americin 
Country Life Association comes ‘Youth and 
Democracy in the Rural Community.” It is 
published by the Extension Press, Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

From the Committee on Rural Education, 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
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there is a leaflet on ‘State Councils on Rural 
Life and Education”? and a smaller one on 
“The Rural School of the Future’? by Roscoe 
Pulliam. 


Everybody’s Acres. The amount of public 
land in the national forests is 175 million acres, 
or about an acre and a third to each citizen— 
man, woman, or child—said the U. S. Forest 
Service in a recent news release. 


Studying Your Community. Besides the 
Russell Sage Foundation book noted on page 
484, two helpful bulletins on this subject are: 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Leaflet No. 57, “Know Your Community 
as a Basis for Understanding the Schools’ 
Problems,” on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a 
copy, and “Your Town and Defense,’”’ pub- 
lished by the American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42d Street, New York City, 
and available at 10 cents a single copy, 12 for $1. 


Defense and the U. S. Employment Service. 
Under the title ““Man Meets Job—How Uncle 
Sam Helps,” Philip S. Broughton tells about 
the tremendous development of the U. S. 
Employment Service to meet the needs of 
defense and suggests what workers, employers, 
and citizens can do to “help make the job 
market make sense.’”’ This all appears in 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 57, on sale for 10 
cents from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Bibliography on Guidance. The National 
Association of Deans of Women, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has 
recently issued Volume III of its annotated 
bibliography ‘‘Guide to Guidance.” It covers 
1940 publications of interest to deans, counse- 
lors, and advisers, and the price is $1. 


Occupational Monographs. ‘‘How to Get 
the Job”’ by Mitchell Dreese and ‘The Fields 
of Personnel Work”’ by John G. Darley and 
Ralph F. Berdie are recent additions to the 
American Job Series which the Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, sell at 50 cents each. 
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Vocations. Home demonstration work was 
the subject of “Friend to Farm Women,” 
which Dora Davidson contributed in May toa 
series on vocations for women in Independent 
Woman. One on dietetics, ‘Mobilizing a 
Nation’s Kitchens’? by Mary P. Huddleson, 
came out in January. Reprints may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents each from the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

There is a chapter on “Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service’ in “American Job Trends,” 
Occupational Monograph No. 22 from Science 
Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, price 50 cents. 


“Scandinavian Cooking and Food Habits.’’ 
This useful piece of classroom material from 
the Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City, has 
been revised. The price is 20 cents. 


“Home Economics in Degree-granting In- 
stitutions, 1939-40.” During the years when 
“Home Economics Offerings in Institutions of 
Higher Education, 1932-33’’ has been out of 
date and out of circulation, home economists 
have longed for another edition. This is now 
available as a blue-covered, planotyped docu- 
ment listed as Misc. 2557 and obtainable free 
from the Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
as long as the rather limited supply lasts. Like 
its predecessors, it lists institutions by states, 
with the name of the person in charge of home 
economics in each and figures about enrollment 
and courses, together with a few paragraphs of 
general statement. 


Educational Directory. Parts II, ILI, and 
IV of the Educational Directory for 1941 have 
been issued by the U. S. Office of Education and 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at the prices 
indicated: Part II, ‘City School Officers,”’ 10 
cents; Part III, ‘Colleges and Universities, 
Including All Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion,’”’ 15 cents; Part IV, “Educational Associa- 
tions and Directories,” 10 cents. Part I, “State 
and County School Officials,” price 10 cents, 
appeared more recently. 
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GENERAL 


American Public Health Association. The 
August issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health carried the program of the 70th annual 
meeting, to be held at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, from October 14 to 17. The 8th Health 
Education Institute meets October 12 to 14. 

Pi Lambda Theta. This association of 
women in education again announces three 
awards of $250 each for research from the fund 
known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. 
They will be granted on or before September 
15, 1943, for significant research studies on 
some aspects of “Professional Problems of 
Women.” For further information, address the 
chairman of the committee on studies and 
awards, Miss Marion Anderson, Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Laura McCall Awards. The 1941 awards, 
sponsored by McCaill’s Magazine and adminis- 
tered by the Edison Electric Institute for 
“outstanding contribution to the advancement 
of electrical living through home service work,” 
went this year to Elizabeth Murray of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Margurette Reinhart, Boise, 
Idaho; and Leona Berlin of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. The annual Aggie 
Day of the College of Agriculture and School of 
Home Economics on April 25 attracted about 
350 persons and included contests in the differ- 
ent divisions, a visit to the University farm, 
and a picnic supper and dance. 

Spring visitors included Millicent Atkin of 
the Evaporated Milk Institute and Ruth D. 
Kruger of the Central Arizona Light & Power 
Company, Phoenix. 

Dr. B. Eleanor Johnson taught courses in 
consumer education at the University of 
Washington the first session of summer school. 




















NOTES 


Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the 
A.H.E.A., visited the School of Home Econom- 
ics following the Arizona Home Economics 
Association meeting in Phoenix and gave a talk 
on student clubs. 

Phoenix. Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood of 
the Phoenix Union High School went to Wash- 
ington in May to serve on the National Advis- 
ory Committee for Nutrition and to attend the 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense. 

Visitors to Defense Classes. Mrs. Leonora 
H. Zimmerman, supervisor of homemaking in 
Colorado, and Mrs. Eva W. Scully, state 
supervisor of homemaking, visited the National 
Defense Related Training Classes in Phoenix 
on April 30 and the N.Y.A. related training 
center in Tucson on May 2. The program in 
Tucson is under the direction of Madeline 
Barley, a graduate of the University of Arizona. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting in Little Rock on April 12 
drew an attendance of 377. Dr. Gladys 
Branegan, president of the A.H.E.A., was guest 
speaker. 

The spring issue of the Association’s News 
Letter featured activities of all home economics 
groups in the state in relation to the national 
defense program. 

Housing Conference. A Housing Confer- 
ence was held at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas, on June 16 and 17. 
Flora A. Ferrill, state housing chairman of the 
Arkansas Home Economics Association, and 
Connie J. Bonslagel, chairman of the housing 
division of the A.H.E.A., worked with Deane 
G. Carter in developing the program. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
The program for the annual meeting in Los 
Angeles during two days of the spring vacation 
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included a discussion of the place of home eco- 
nomics in the emergency defense program. Dr. 
Saidee Stark of Sacramento Junior College was 
elected president and Edna Gehlken of Wood- 
land, secretary-treasurer. 

North-Central Section. Congratulations are 
due this section for its series of 12 broadcasts, 
directed by Martha Hecke and her committee, 
on topics ranging from vitamins to consumer 
problems, advice to brides, and child guidance. 

Northern Section. This section has con- 
cerned itself with the progress made by the 
state library committee in securing home 
economics reference material for rural women. 
Fleta Smith is chairman of the state home 
economics education through libraries com- 
mittee. 

Bay Section. The Bay Section has prepared 
an outline of activities planned for student 
clubs in junior and senior high schools during 
the coming year. 

“Consumer Problems and the Home Econo- 
mist Herself” was the theme developed at the 
May meeting by Josephine Kremer, Hilda 
Faust and Ethelwyn Dodson. Agnes Fay 
Morgan reported on the California Nutrition 
Committee and Lou Richardson, on the emer- 
gency registration of home economists. Flora 
Rose, formerly of Cornell University, spoke on 
“Qualities of Leadership the Country Needs in 
Its Professional Women Today.” Claribel 
Nye was chairman of the meeting. 

Central Section. An exhibit of related art 
was featured at the section’s April meeting at 
Pine Lake Lodge. Registration blanks and 
contributions were available to show the 
excellent work done during the year. 

Southern Section. In April, as guests of the 
H.E.W.I1.B.’s, section members visited the 
Cal-Aero Academy, where aviators receive 
their primary and basic training, to see the 
large-scale housekeeping, and the products 
plant of the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
to see the manufacture of citrus pectin and 
citrus oils and concentrates. 

The H.E.W.L.B.’s have been investigating 
training needed in California colleges by young 
women expecting to enter the home economics 
in business field. The University of California 
at Los Angeles co-operated by sending a 
questionnaire to business concerns. 


San Diego Section. The section has spon- 
sored several adult education classes and 
organized radio listening groups on family life 
subjects. Paralleled with this idea was the 
Family Relations Conference sponsored by 
24 agencies. 


COLORADO 


Farm Security Administration. Home man- 
agement supervisors of Region 10 have estab- 
lished hot lunches in 13 schools since February, 
with a gain in weight among the children of 
from one to six pounds. 

Five educational recreational centers have 
been started in Washington County in con- 
junction with the W.P.A. and the Farmers’ 
Union. Rural families meet in the afternoon 
for instruction in handicraft, reconstruction of 
clothing, and so on, then have a covered-dish 
supper and an evening of games and folk 
dancing. 

New assistant home management supervisors 
include Clara McCord, Cathryn J. Bishop, 
Frances Moore, Mrs. Clara Hunter Cook, 
Helen Baghott, and C. Beth Brill. 

Mrs. Ethel W. Self and Mrs. May E. Combs 
have been promoted to district home manage- 
ment supervisors, and Mrs. Maybelle H. Kipp 
is now an acting one. 

State Board for Vocational Education. 
“Betwixt and Between,” a radio series of nine 
episodes in the lives of a 17-year-old girl and 
her family, was written by Mrs. E. A. Bloom, 
itinerant instructor in family life. The pro- 
gram was produced by the Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council and broadcast over the blue 
network. Transcriptions were made and 
broadcast over outlying radio stations in 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

Mrs. J. R. Walter, recently with the Boulder 
public schools, is assistant state supervisor of 
homemaking for the defense program. 

Mrs. Leonora H. Zimmerman of the U. S. 
Office of Education, presided over the discus- 
sion meetings of the conference of homemaking 
instructors on N.Y.A. projects recently held 
in Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting at Greenwich High 
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School on May 17, Dr. Annie Robertson Dyer 
of New Britain was elected president for the 
next two years, and Alice Pond of New Haven, 
corresponding secretary. 

St. Joseph College. The home decoration 
class under the direction of Helen Zwolanek 
completed the furnishing of a _ three-room 
apartment for about $40. Most of the furni- 
ture, which had been donated, was refinished, 
painted, or covered with tailored slip covers of 
dyed unbleached muslin, quilted and corded 
in effective contrasting colors. 

University of Connecticut. A textile design 
made last fall by Elaine Fleisher, a student in 
the art department, was adopted by a com- 
mercial mill for use with the silk-screen printing 
process on a feather-weight flannel. The 
advanced costume design class made sketches 
for garments which the clothing class made of 
the material. The design was illustrated in 
Women’s Wear Daily for April 7. 

In April the University Home Economics 
Club was hostess to about 70 members of high 
school home economics clubs from schools in 
the state. 

In May the home economics staff entertained 
the home economics senior majors at a tea at 
Publick House in Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 

Nursery Schools and Parent Education. 
The State Departments of Education, Health, 
and Welfare are jointly sponsoring a committee 
on day care for children whose mothers are go- 
ing into industry. 

N.Y.A. and W.P.A. A class for training work- 
ers is a joint project at the Hillside Municipal 
Home, Bridgeport. Ten members of the staff 
of the Municipal Hospital, of which the Home 
is a part, are acting as instructors in all phases 
of nontechnical general hospital work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. A visit to Weathered Oak Herb 
Farm, Bradley Lane, Bethesda, Maryland, was 
arranged for the May meeting. Miriam Birds- 
eye of the U. S. Extension Service presented 
Baroness Leonie de Sounin, who spoke on 
“Individualizing Everyday Dishes by the Use 
of Herbs.” Refreshments were served, and 
the proceeds were donated to the scholarship 
fund. 
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The petition of the home economics teachers 
for a section of their own has been approved, 
and one will be formed this fall. 

Fifty dollars was added last year to the 
scholarship fund, which is shared by the home 
economics departments of George Washington 
University and the University of Maryland. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. 
At the April meeting, Ernestine Becker, who 
is “on loan” from Johns Hopkins University 
to the U. S. Children’s Bureau, told of her work 
with the Bureau; and Charlotte Raymond, 
who was awaiting sailing orders for hospital 
duty in England with the Red Cross—Harvard 
Medical Unit, spoke on the nutritionist’s part 
in dental hygiene in various cities. 

H.E.WJ.B.’s. “The Business of Home Eco- 
nomics in Business” was discussed at the April 
meeting by Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, chair- 
man of the home economics in business depart- 
ment of the A.H.E.A. 

The speaker at the May meeting was Lewis 
B. Nichols, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mary Mason of N.B.C. made arrangements 
for the final H.E.W.I.B.’s spring meeting when 
members were guests of American Airlines for a 
40-minute flight and luncheon in the air. 

Homemakers’ Section. ‘Gardening’ was 
the subject of the April meeting. Mrs. P. G. 
Bittinger demonstrated and discussed flower 
arrangements, and a technicolor movie, ‘““How 
Does Your Garden Grow,” narrated by Lowell 
Thomas, was shown. 

Mrs. Nelle Summerscale, wife of the com- 
mercial attaché at the British Embassy, dis- 
cussed homemaking in other lands at the final 
spring meeting. 


GEORGIA 


Berry College. Mary Lizzie Willis is in 
charge of the teacher-training division. 

Brenau College. Beginning this September, 
the home economics department will offer a 
B.S. degree in home economics. 


Georgia State Coliege for Women. The 


State Lunch Room Association, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. B. J. Abercrombie, held its first 
annual meeting on the campus on March 29. 
A large group of lunchroom supervisors was 
present. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the College was celebrated on April 25 and 26. 

A two-week training course for the Family 
Relations Education group was held at the 
College from May 5 to 16 under the direction 
of Mrs. Nan W. Ingram, state supervisor of 
nursery schools. 

University of Georgia. Improved facilities 
for teaching and efficient service to women 
students from three near-by dormitories are 
two advantages of the new dining hall. The 
recently built home economics group consists 
of four brick home management houses and a 
nursery school. 

Farm Security Administration. A medical 
care plan approved by the economics com- 
mittee of the Georgia Medical Association has 
been adopted for low-income farm families. 

The “Food for Defense” program is rapidly 
gaining momentum among Georgia F.S.A. 
families who are co-operating in an attempt to 
meet the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
request for more food for Britain by purchasing 
and feeding 1,280,000 baby chickens. 

Gardens are the order of the day in Georgia, 
thanks to 30 tons of garden seed purchased for 
F.S.A. families. 

Mattress Program. Georgia farm families 
have made 164,000 cotton mattresses through 
the co-operative efforts of the home demon- 
stration service, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. The new Castle 
Memorial Hall, a gift from members of one of 
the prominent early missionary families, is to 
be ready for classes in September. It will be 
used for training teachers of preschool children 
and as a child development laboratory. New 
courses in Child Development and Training, 
Nursery School Participation, Family Life, and 
Parent Education have been added to the 
curriculum. 

The University, the Extension Service, and 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 
co-operated on a program for a “Hawaii Farm- 
ing for Defense Week,” held on the campus from 
August 11 to 15. 

In connection with Hawaii Health Week, 
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Carey D. Miller was asked by the Hawaii 
Medical Association to talk briefly on the work 
of the Nutrition Laboratory of the Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and Dr. 
Marion Blankenhorn of the University of 
Cincinnati Medical School gave a public 
lecture on “Food Facts, Fads, and Fancies.” 
Miss Miller was recently elected vice-president 
of the Hawaiian Academy of Science. 

Helen Lind and Nora Mark attended sum- 
mer school at the University of Washington and 
Columbia University. Ruth Douglass and 
Carol Mitchelson had leave for mainland vaca- 
tions this summer. 

Gladys Ching, ’41, is now a student dietitian 
at Starling-Loving University Hospital, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jean Mosher, a junior in home economics, 
was awarded the Danforth summer fellowship 
and spent a month in study at the Ralston 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, and at the Youth 
Foundation camp at Shelby, Michigan. Miss 
Mosher has been elected president of the 
Home Economics Club for next year. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Esther Curtis 
has resigned as county agent on Oahu. Mrs. 
Alice Trimble, Martha Eder, and Clara Blank 
have been spending several months on the 
mainland, the first two in observation and 
study. 


IDAHO 


State Board for Vocational Education. The 
State Homemaking Teachers Conference was 
held in conjunction with the Agriculture Teach- 
ers Conference again this year at Sun Valley 
from August 11 to 16. David Mobley, author 
of More Livable Homes and specialist in home 
furnishings, was one of the leaders. 

A preconference was held for teachers and 
supervisors in the N.Y.A. residence projects. 
Mrs. Leonora H. Zimmerman of the U. S. 
Office of Education was one of the leaders. 

A fourth residence center, in addition to the 
ones at Coeur d’Alene, Pocatello, and Weiser, 
was opened in Boise on March 15. The center 
is co-operatively administered by the Boise 
Junior College, Veterans’ Facility, N.Y.A., and 
State Board for Vocational Education. Work 
experience is gained at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
where the girls are trained as hospital attend- 
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ants. The homemaking instruction is divided 
between the Junior College and the training 
at the residence. 

University of Idaho. A course in Marriage 
and the Family, open to students in all depart- 
ments and taught by Mrs. Julia M. Harrison 
of the State Board for Vocational Education, 
was offered as part of the summer school pro- 
gram of the home economics department. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Annual Conference of the Association and the 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, from October 30 to November 1. 
Dr. Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will be the leader for the vocational group. 

Normal University. Mrs. Erma Christy, 
supervisor of homemaking in Muncie, Indiana, 
was leader of the Homemaking Curriculum 
Workshop from June 9 to 21. 

University of Illinois. Eugene Davenport, 
dean emeritus of the College of Agriculture, 
died at his home in Woodland, Michigan, on 
March 31. He would have been 85 years old 
in June. He retired in 1922 after having served 
as head of the College of Agriculture for 27 
years. His interest in the establishment of the 
home economics department in 1900 was de- 
scribed by Miss Bevier in the JouRNAL for 
May 1940. 

A Homemaking Supervising Teachers Con- 
ference was held at the University from June 2 
to 14 with Letitia Walsh of The Stout Institute 
as leader. 

Vocational Homemaking. The Vocational 
Homemaking Department in Springfield re- 
ports a total of 376 training courses for girls 
on N.Y.A. projects since February. Of the 
courses offered, Personal Living was the most 
popular, with a total of 131 classes. 


INDIANA 


Hammond Home Economics Association. 
“The Place of the Hammond Home Economics 
Association in the Program for National De- 
fense”’ was the theme of the meetings in 1940- 
41. They began with a dinner meeting in 
November, when L. L. Caldwell, superintendent 
of the Hammond Public Schools, was the guest 
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speaker. Other topics were: “Publicity,” 
“Equipment and Material for an Effective 
Home Economics Defense Program,” ‘“Home- 
making Programs Contribute to National 
Defense,” ‘Diet Clinic in the Adult Educa- 
tion Program for National Defense,” “Home- 
making: Emphasis Important in the Present 
Situation.” At the March meeting, the home 
economics teachers of Gary, Whiting, and East 
Chicago, Indiana, were the Association’s guests 
at a tea at the Woodmar Country Club. Mrs. 
George K. Wells, former state supervisor of 
home economics education, was the speaker. 

Ball State Teachers College. Rosamond C. 
Cook, formerly of the University of Cincinnati, 
taught a course in Consumer Education to 
graduate students, both men and women, last 
spring. 

Mary Louise McIlvaine of the Mississippi 
State College for Women was in charge of one 
of the two home management houses during 
the summer session. 

Indiana State Teachers College. To extend 
homemaking education over a wider area, the 
home economics department has been co- 
operating with the elementary education 
department by offering a course in home eco- 
nomics for elementary teaching. It is designed 
to give the elementary teacher a background for 
developing home and community relationships 
on the child’s level. 

Due to increased enrollments, another in- 
structor, Mrs. Mary Alice Banks, has been 
added to the home economics faculty. 

A project of the vocational home economics 
education class was the compilation of a bul- 
letin of teaching aids for use in home economics 
classes. 

Purdue University. The meeting of exten- 
sion workers at Purdue University from June 
20 to 22 attracted more than 250 guests. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Dr. Robert Foster of 
Merrill-Palmer School taught Home Relation- 
ships and a three weeks’ special unit on Family 
Relationships in the High School Curriculum 
at the summer session. 

Dr. Paulena Nickell taught a summer course 
in Home Management Supervision at Columbia 
University, and Mabel Russell, one on Methods 
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of Teaching Related Art and Advanced Interior 
Decorating at the University of West Virginia. 

One hundred Iowa 4-H girls and boys at- 
tended the Iowa Farm Youth School conducted 
during the second summer term by members 
of the home economics education and agricul- 
tural education faculties. The young people 
were recipients of scholarships presented by 
the Bankers’ Life Company of Des Moines. 

Gertrude E. Chittenden has rejoined the 
child development staff after a two-year leave 
of absence for study. She received a Ph.D. 
from the University of Iowa. 

Vocational Homemaking. A conference of 
county chairmen of homemaking teachers was 
held at Clear Lake from June 6 to 8 to further 
the state curriculum program. Mattie Patti- 
son led the conference. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College. Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones, ’76, one of the first home economics 
leaders in the College, returned to the campus 
for the commencement activities from May 
24 to 26. 

Tessie Agan taught housing at the summer 
session at Utah State Agricultural College. 

LeVelle Wood taught school lunchroom 
management and quantity cookery at the 
Oregon State College’ during the summer 
session. 

Helen Forney, for several years instructor 
in the department of food economics and 
nutrition, is teaching foods and home manage- 
ment at the University of Arizona. 

Myrtle Gunselman will be on leave of absence 
from October 1 to February 1 for study and 
travel. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. Home 
economics teachers from all over the state 
received assistance with special problems in 
teaching home economics at a workshop 
sponsored by the home economics division of 
the State Department of Education and the 
state colleges this summer. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Fern M. 
Geyer, formerly of Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been appointed dietitian at the Col- 
lege. 
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Louisiana State University. ‘The Respon- 
sibility of the Family in National Defense” was 
the theme of the graduate conference at the 
University on June 11 and 12. Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
and Martha Dinwiddie, regional chief of home 
management, were out-of-state speakers. 

Many graduate and undergraduate courses 
were offered at the summer session. Visiting 
professors were Loyetta Webb, state W.P.A. 
supervisor of the housekeeping aide program 
in Oklahoma; Laura Breihan, Texas State 
College for Women; Ruth Muskgrove, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Extension Service. The annual 4-H short 
course was held July 28 to 30 and the adult 
short course August 11 to 14. 

Farm Security Administration. One of the 
most interesting programs carried on with 
F.S.A. families has been that of health and 
sanitation, carried on in co-operation with the 
parish health units. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting was held on May 10 at the 
State House in Augusta. Elizabeth M. Waters 
presided. Elizabeth Woody of the McCall 
Corporation spoke on “The Important Role 
of the Home Economist in the Business World,” 
and Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the 
A.H.E.A., on “The Home Economist’s Respon- 
sibilities and Opportunities for Community 
Service.” Mrs. Marion Sweetman reported 
on the work of the State Nutrition Committee. 

Separate sessions were arranged for student 
clubs, teachers, nutritionists, dietitians, home- 
makers, and extension agents. 

Exhibits were arranged by Glenna Woodbury 
and representatives from all sections. 

Officers for 1941-42 are: president, Elizabeth 
Waters; vice-president for extension, Ada 
Rogers; vice-president for teachers, Margarette 
Lutz; vice-president for nutritionists and dieti- 
tians, Mary Clayton; vice-president for home- 
makers, Mrs. Doris Ladd; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Ruth S. Sewall. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
Members of the Maryland Dietetic Association 
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and the D. C. Home Economics and Dietetic 
Associations were guests of the Association at 
the annual spring meeting at the University of 
Maryland. Luncheon was served in the Uni- 
versity Dining Hall. “The Americas” was the 
theme of the program which followed. Irene 
A. Wright of the Cultural Relations Division 
of the State Department spoke on “Good 
Neighbors in the Cultural Field,” and Mrs. 
John L. Whitehurst, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and a member of 
the Governor’s Advisory Council on National 
Defense, on “Our Home Defense.” 

Preceding the luncheon, a reception was held 
for the guests of honor at Rossborough Inn. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
on nutrition for Maryland sponsored a con- 
ference at the University of Maryland early in 
July, when final plans for the state nutrition 
program, to be carried out on a county basis, 
were completed. 

High School Clubs. During the year, Betty 
Lamp Clubs in 26 high schools have affiliated 
with the Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion and have all paid their entire dues without 
help from the state association. They have 
been assisting the national defense program 
through the Junior Red Cross. 

Regional spring meetings were held. The 
state meeting of the clubs will be held at the 
University of Maryland on October 4, with a 
trip to the new National Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., scheduled for the afternoon. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. The faculty and 
students have felt deeply the loss of Ethel G. 
Webb, head of the textiles, clothing, and 
related art department, who died on November 
29. In appreciation of her contribution to the 
division of home economics, the Ethel G. Webb 
Collection is being established, which will 
include textiles, art objects, and pictures of 
lasting beauty and value for the clothing and 
art work. Generous contributions to the fund 
are being made by students, alumnae, faculty, 
and friends. 

Dr. Thelma Porter spent April, May, and 
June at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
working on special projects in relation to the 
defense program. 
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On June 20 and 21, the Omicron Nu National 
Conclave was held at the College, the home of 
Alpha chapter. 

Dowagiac Public Schools. Visiting day was 
observed at the Dowagiac High School this 
fall. The home economics club girls were 
responsible for the program. 

W.P.A. School Lunch Project. The Michi- 
gan W.P.A. school lunch project trained 1,250 
workers in a state-wide training program this 
past year. This training, supervised by 26 
home economists, included the techniques 
involved in food preparation and serving and 
the development of good methods of sanitation 
and of work organization. The workers also 
were given a background of food values and 
diets for children. About 60,000 children were 
fed daily. Parents, P.T.A.’s, service organiza- 
tions, and communities have become aware of 
the value of the proper feeding of children and 
are giving the project their co-operation and 


support. 
MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
For their annual meeting on May 24, Associa- 
tion members were guests on the campus of the 
College of St. Scholastica in Duluth. The 
Association plans in 1941-42 to hold meetings 
in the Twin Cities and also in the various 
sections of the state. 

Homemakers’ Section. The adoption of a 
constitution was the most important accom- 
plishment of the past year. 

Home Economics in Business Section. The 
H.E.W.I1.B. group of the Twin Cities sponsored 
a Field Day on April 26 for all home economics 
students interested in business careers. Stu- 
dents attended from the University of Minne- 
sota, College of St. Catherine, and College of 
St. Scholastica. The program included talks 
and demonstrations by various business women. 
At the luncheon meeting, Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, chairman of the home economics in 
business department of the A.H.E.A., talked 
about the qualifications for a successful home 
economist in business. 

Student Clubs. Minnesota now has 18 
affiliated clubs, the peak to date. 

College of St. Scholastica. The home eco- 
nomics department recently made a survey of 
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the eating habits and the general health of the 
students, the results of which will be used to 
integrate a college health program as the 
contribution toward national defense. One 
objective is to build the college women up 
physically and mentally so that they may 
serve the country if the need arises. 

St. Olaf College. Members of the first year 
clothing class are sewing for the Red Cross and 
the advanced classes are renovating old gar- 
ments for “Bundles for Britain.” 

University of Minnesota. Seventy Dakota 
County rural teachers spent May 16 at Uni- 
versity Farm. The morning session was in 
charge of Mrs. Dorothy Schnell, research 
assistant in home economics education, who 
has been working with certain schools in the 
county to discover what aspects of home and 
family life can be taught and what teaching 
materials can be used at the elementary level. 
Teachers reported particularly effective proj- 
ects in improving food and health habits. 

Margaret Brew has been appointed head of 
the textiles and clothing section. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
“The Home Economist in the National Defense 
Program”’ was the theme of the spring meeting 
in Jackson. 

The related art committee sponsored a style 
show and exhibit of cotton articles and gar- 
ments made by girls in 13 colleges and high 
schools in the state. The garments were 
modeled by girls from Belhaven College. The 
cotton stamp plan and the needed increase in 
the use of cotton goods were also discussed. 

New officers for 1941-42 include: president, 
Jane L. Adams, Wesson; vice-president, May 
Cresswell, State College. 

Student Clubs. “An affiliated home eco- 
nomics club in every school offering home 
economics” is a Mississippi club goal for 1941- 
42. This past year 125 high school and 13 
college clubs were affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation. 

Alcorn College. Summer training for Negro 
home economics teachers was conducted at the 
College. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
Mary Wilson was in charge of the summer 
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session for home economists at Mississippi 
State College, Starkville. Her assistants were 
Julia Scott, also of M.S.C.W., and Florence 
Quilling of North Central College, Illinois. 

University of Mississippi. The Interior 
Decoration class last spring refinished all the 
dining-room furniture and the tables in the 
sewing laboratory of the home economics 
department. 

Plans are being made for the convention of 
Mississippi student clubs on this campus next 
year. At a formal banquet on May 13 club 
officers were installed and Chancellor A. B. 
Butts spoke. 

Extension Service. “The Production and 
Utilization of More Food and Feed as a Basis 
for More Adequate Nutrition” was the theme 
of the district meetings of Mississippi home 
demonstration agents from 76 counties in April. 
Progress reports were made, and ways and 
means of making the state-wide program more 
effective were discussed. 

Mary E. Doney has been studying at the 
University of Tennessee. 

The annual meeting of the State Home 
Demonstration Council was held at Mississippi 
State College on July 29. 

The annual Farm and Home Week was held 
at State College on July 30 and 31 and August 1. 

May Cresswell, state home demonstration 
agent, taught a course on “Improving the 
Rural Home” at New Mexico State College 
from June 9 to 28. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota State College. The annual 
May Festival was attended by over four hun- 
dred high school home economics students and 
teachers, the largest attendance to date. 

Mrs. Ruth Robbins Painter, nutrition chem- 
ist, last spring presented six broadcasts over 
stations KFYR, Bismarck, and WDAY, Fargo, 
on “Nutrition and National Defense” under 
the sponsorship of the State Vocational Home- 
making Department. 

Extension Service. In line with the national 
defense food and nutrition program, the Exten- 
sion Service has appointed a state extension 
committee dealing with the home food supply. 
It consists of two extension agents in foods and 
nutrition, one horticulturist, one animal hus- 
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bandman, one agronomist, one dairyman, one 
agricultural engineer, and one poultryman. 

Sixteen counties are carrying a project en- 
titled “Feeding the Family.” It includes 
discussions by county agents and food demon- 
strations by specialists on poultry, dairy, meat, 
and garden production for the family. Both 
men and women are asked to attend. 

Community meetings are being held jointly 
by extension agents, F.S.A. supervisors, and 
public health officials in an effort to present the 
health situation to the people and to assist in 
planning a better food supply for the family and 
the community. 

Farm Security Administration. Five new 
home management supervisors were appointed 
during April: Carol H. Zank, in charge of home 
management work in Barnes County, with 
headquarters at Valley City; Mrs. Gladys W. 
Nelson, in charge of McHenry County, with 
headquarters at Towner; Mrs. Maxine S. 
Killius, in charge of Towner County, with 
headquarters at Cando; Evelyn L. Hofstrand, 
in charge of Grant and Sioux Counties, with 
headquarters at Carson; and Lucille C. Brown, 
replacing Mildred Munro, in charge of Griggs 
and Steele Counties, with headquarters at 
Cooperstown. Miss Munro has been trans- 
ferred to Jamestown to have charge of Stutsman 
County. 

Bernice L. Rhines, formerly at Carson, has 
been transferred to Minot and will work in 
Ward County. 


OHIO 


Dayton and Montgomery County Home 
Economics Association. The June meeting 
closed an active year for the Association. New 
officers for the coming year are: Garnet Birch, 
president; Helen Vogelsang, vice-president; 
Mary Virginia Lacey, secretary; Iris Macum- 
ber, treasurer. 

Home economists in Dayton have been active 
in the “Nutrition for Defense” program. They 
assisted the Dayton Dietetic Association in 
sponsoring Community Nutrition Day on 


April 25 and were active in organizing a Nutri- 
tion Institute for professional representatives 
of agencies in the 12 surrounding counties. A 
Montgomery County Council for Nutrition for 
Defense has been organized. 
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Ohio State University. The School of Home 
Economics conducted an Institute on Home 
Living from July 28 to August 2. Dr. Joseph 
Kirk Folsom and Dr. Irma H. Gross were the 
main speakers. Specialists in medicine, psy- 
chiatry, social welfare, religion, law, and 
education contributed to the program. 

Ohio University. Viola Wyckoff of Iowa 
State College taught Economics of Consump- 
tion at the summer session. 

The University was hostess to high school 
students on May 3. Exhibits showed the work 
of the School of Home Economics to the many 
visitors. 

University of Cincinnati. The Institute on 
Women and the National Defense, held last 
January by alumnae of the School of House- 
hold Administration, has been followed by the 
formation of four active committees: on pre- 
school children and the defense, on nutrition 
and home management in defense, on the family, 
and on publicity. 

Extension Service. Between 5,000 and 6,000 
rural homemakers participated in 22 annual 
County Achievement Meetings during the 
spring. These meetings revealed activities 
with splendid achievement in all phases of 
home economics extension education. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
in Logan County has been holding client group 
meetings under the leadership of the super- 
visors and Mrs. Dorothy Davidson, home 
management supervisor. This has done more 
to increase the desire for information than has 
any other single F.S.A. activity. 

Cincinnati. Marion Breck is to be president 
of the Cincinnati Home Economics Association 
this year. 

The defense industries of Cincinnati held an 
exhibit from May 28 to June 8 to show the 
various activities in this community that are 
contributing to defense. The School of House- 
hold Administration, the Consumer Conference 
of Greater Cincinnati, and the Nutrition 
Committee of the city all had displays indi- 
cating ways the homemaker can participate in 
defense and how the home economist can help. 

State and Regional Nutrition Committees. 
The Ohio Nutrition Committee sponsored six 
Regional Nutrition Institutes during April 
and May and developed plans for a State 
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Nutritional Conference at Ohio State Univer- 
sity from June 16 to 18. A subcommittee of 
the State Nutrition Committee, headed by 
Dr. Martha Koehne of the State Department 
of Health, worked closely with regional com- 
mittees in planning and conducting the 
regional institutes. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. Daisy I. Purdy, 
head of the household science department, has 
returned from leave of absence. 

Eva Lisk studied at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer term and Brenda 
Gould, at Northwestern University. 

Millie V. Pearson has returned to Ohio State 
University to continue work on her doctorate. 

Visiting staff members for the summer session 
included Katharine Kumler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Anna K. Banks, Oklahoma College for 
Women; and Alma May Clark, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute. Constance P. Cherry 
was in charge of one of the home management 
houses. 

Clarice Watson, formerly of Blackwell High 
School, has been appointed instructor in home 
economics education. 

Lola H. Janis was elected president of the 
Oklahoma Dietetic Association at the state 
convention. 

Oklahoma Baptist University. Lorennie 
Berry attended summer school at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Southwestern State Institute of Technology. 
When the new homemaking cottage opened in 
the late spring, about 700 visitors were received 
at “open house.” A new administration 
building is expected to make possible an en- 
larged home economics department. 

University of Oklahoma. Mrs. Frances 
Pendleton spent a month traveling in Mexico 
during the summer, and Susan E. Millier 
attended the Home Improvement Workshop 
at the University of Chicago. 

Extension Service. Estelle Lair, formerly 
home economics teacher at Roosevelt, became 
home demonstration agent in Beaver County 
on June 1. 

Some 2,700 4-H Club boys and girls and 
coaches attended the 4H Round-up on the 
Oklahoma A. & M. campus from June 3 to 5. 
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At the Annual Farm and Home Week, held 
on the Oklahoma A. & M. campus from August 
5 to 7, the program centered on nutrition, 
health, family welfare, housing, food conserva- 
tion and utilization, clothing, and recreation. 


OREGON 


Nutrition Defense Committee. The Oregon 
Nutrition Committee for National Defense, 
organized in March, has held monthly meetings 
at Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. Milam 
is chairman. 

State Board for Vocational Education. 
Gertrude Roskie, formerly itinerant teacher 
trainer in Kansas, has been appointed assistant 
state supervisor of home economics education. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Buena Maris, 
extension specialist in family relationships, 
resigned on July 1 to become dean of women at 
Oregon State College. 

Meetings to discuss “Rural Citizenship 
Training” were held on the Oregon State Col- 
lege campus in May and againin June. Repre- 
sentatives from all adult education groups were 
present. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
During the past year the Association made a 
systematic effort by means of a questionnaire 
to learn what form of state newsletter members 
would prefer and also to obtain better news 
and articles for it. Those who collect news for 
the newsletter include 8 vice-presidents of the 
Association, who serve as district chairmen; 6 
representatives in college areas to cover schools 
and colleges, business, and the dietetic asso- 
ciation; and 28 county home economics educa- 
tion advisers. 

“Home Economics as a Unifying Force in 
the Community” was the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, on May 2 and 3. At the Friday 
afternoon meeting “Simplifying Nutrition Facts 
for Homemakers” was discussed by Anna 
dePlanter Bowes of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health; “Economic and Social Prob- 
lems in Homemaking” by Irma H. Gross of 
Michigan State College; and “Guidance of 
High School Boys and Girls in Personal 
Problems” by Berenice Mallory of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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The dinner speaker was Julia Coburn, presi- 
dent of Fashion Group, Inc., and head of the 
Tobé-Coburn School for Fashiva Careers. 
“America on Her Own” was her topic. 

The Saturday morning speakers and their 
subjects were: James S. Plant, director of the 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic, who spoke on 
“Public Education and the American Home,” 
and Dean W. T. Root of the University of 
Pittsburgh, “The Role of the Teacher in the 
Present-Day Crisis.” 

Student Clubs. Separate and joint sessions 
of the student clubs were held concurrently 
with the adult meetings. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Grace E. 
Frysinger of the U. S. Extension Service spoke 
at Drexel on “All Home Economics Day,” 
May 15. Miss Frysinger is a Drexel graduate. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Student Clubs. Seventeen of the 22 dis- 
tricts in the state held student club rallies 
during the past year, with attendance varying 
from 60 to 160. 

Farm Security Administration. Jennie Grant 
Treadwell and the eight district home manage- 
ment supervisors attended the four-state 
conference from June 2 to 7 at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


TEXAS 


North Texas State College. Clara Dodson 
taught at Oregon State College during the 
summer session. 

Rosalyn Ivy taught Muriel Williams’s classes 
at the College while the latter was on leave for 
study. On June 30 and July 1 there was a 
conference on “Out-of-School Youth and Adult 
Education Problems.” Dr. Robert L. Souther- 
land, director of the Hogg Foundation, was the 
main speaker. 

Texas State College for Women. The new 
home management house, built in modern-style 
architecture of native stone, was ready for 
occupancy on June 1. The house has been 
named in honor of Margaret Gleason, former 
head of the home economics department. 

In a summer course designed for N.Y.A. 
teachers and supervisors, experience in co- 
operative living was provided in one of the 
co-operative dormitories. 


[September 


Texas Technological College. An exhibit 
of contemporary hand-woven textiles from 
Louisville, Kentucky, was brought to the Col- 
lege this spring by Mabel D. Erwin, head of the 
department of clothing and textiles. 

At the organization meeting of home econo- 
mists of Lubbock County, Mrs. Neva Bavou- 
sett, research assistant in the foods and 
nutrition department, was elected chairman, 
and Mrs. Ruby Payne, home economics teacher 
at the local high school, secretary. The 51 
persons attending included 14 homemakers; 
23 teachers in public schools and colleges; 2 
dietitians; 5 W.P.A., 1 N.Y.A., 2 F.S.A., and 
2 extension workers; and 2 home economists 
in business. 

University of Texas. To train home econom- 
ics students of the University for government 
posts in home, nursery, and farm improvement, 
a six-week summer course was offered by the 
University in co-operation with 8 national and 
state agencies. Students studied low-cost 
foods and furniture-making in University 
laboratories and visited farm, nursery, and 
home improvement projects. 

Extension Service. Mildred Horton and 
Jennie Camp represented the Extension Service 
and Mrs. Iola Scott Middleton of Hillsboro 
represented the state land-use planning com- 
mittee at the National Nutrition Conference. 

Jean M. Stewart, state home demonstration 
leader in Arizona, visited the Texas Extension 
Service en route to the Chicago meeting of 
the A.H.E.A. 


VIRGINIA 


Madison College. Martha Creighton, state 
supervisor of home economics, the three 
assistant supervisors, and ten teachers in high 
schools in the state worked at Madison College 
for five weeks this summer revising the State 
Course of Study. 

Mary Washington College. The death of 
Dr. Lillias D. Francis, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, is a real loss to both the 
department and the college. Dr. Francis was 
well known for her outstanding work in nutri- 
tion and her research on cancer. 

The Fredericksburg Day Nursery for under- 
privileged children has been used as a laboratory 
by classes in the home economics department. 
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A group of elementary teachers who were study- 
ing home economics had many contacts with the 
children and, as a class project, made a dress 
or suit for each child. The Infant and Child 
Nutrition class worked for three months on 
menus for the nursery school, making use of 
surplus commodities and keeping costs within 
the nursery school budget. 

The experiences of the student teachers and 
the opportunities for service increased with the 
introduction of the apprentice teacher-training 
program at the College last fall. 

Extension Service. As part of the Virginia 
program to make the clothing dollar give the 
best service, women and girls decided to reduce 
replacements by giving the proper daily and 
seasonal care to fabrics. Consequently, Vir- 
ginia homemakers are taking out of neatly- 
labeled, carefully-wrapped, and _ securely-tied 
boxes, clean soft woolens and other garments, 
all ready for fall wear. 

The popularity of coat schools with Virginia 
home demonstration club members is indicated 
by the fact that 12 counties have requested 
them. Forty-five women in counties where 
coat schools have already been held, estimate 
savings of $686.29, or an average of $15.25 each. 

Farm Security Administration. Mary B 
Settle, president of the Virginia Home Econom- 
ics Association and state home management 
supervisor for Virginia, left on June 16 to 
become regional chief in charge of home 
management work for Region III, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. 

Gertrude Drinker resigned from the Rich- 
mond Dairy Council on June 1 to take over the 
work of regional chief of home management 
work for Region IV, with headquarters at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Nutrition Work. Each of the 100 counties 
and 4 cities in Virginia has established a nutri- 
committee to promote the nutrition 
The counties are subdivided 


tion 
defense program. 
into communities, and thickly populated areas 
are divided again into neighborhoods. A man 
and a woman serve as lay co-chairmen of each 
unit. 

Refresher courses have been held in Rich- 
mond for 55 home economics teachers, dieti- 


tians, and cafeteria managers. This group, in 
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turn, is conducting a series of ten lessons for 
Richmond women who have registered for 
volunteer nutrition work under the civilian 
defense program. An all-day refresher course 
was held in Blacksburg for professional workers 
of six counties nearby. 

A study of the dietary habits of Virginia 
school children has been conducted under the 
auspices of the Virginia Nutrition Committee 
for National Defense. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan F. West 
was director of the home economics department 
at Mills College during the summer. 

A course in Nutrition in the Defense Program 
is being offered to all liberal arts students of 
the College. 

University of Wisconsin. Shirley Newsom, 
an instructor in the Dorothy Roberts Nursery 
School, has resigned to become head of the 
nursery school at the University of Hawaii. 

During the summer session Ethel Wright of the 
Skokie School, Winnetka, Illinois, was in 
charge of the nursery school, assisted by Betty 
Rhodee, ’38. Helen Dawe, formerly of the 
University of Iowa and Iowa State College 
faculties, will take charge of the school this fall. 

Frances Zuill and Mary Brady were among 
those who took part in the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense in Washington, D. C. 

Dena Cederquist, who has her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Iowa State College, 
has been appointed part-time instructor in diet 
therapy and institutional management for the 
coming year. 


WYOMING 


State Nutrition Committee. The high light 
of the meeting on June 9 was the report of 
Evangeline Jennings, nutrition specialist, on 
the National Nutrition Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to which she was a delegate. 

Family Life Conference. Mark L. Entorf, 
extension specialist in family life education at 
Cornell University, conducted a_ two-day 
Family Life Conference at Cheyenne on June 
18 and 19. Mrs. Verna Hitchcock, teacher 
trainer in adult homemaking, was in charge of 
the conference. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Johnie Christian began her professional 
career as a high school teacher of vocational 
home economics in Texas. Since 1935 she 
has been on the staff of her alma mater, Texas 
State College for Women, first as a supervisory 
teacher of home economics education, and, since 
November 1940, as head of the home economics 
education division. She received a master’s 
degree from Iowa State College in 1935 and a 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University in 1940. 

Mrs. Alice H. Smith is nutritionist for the 
Cleveland Health Council and assistant in- 
structor in the department of home economics 
at Western Reserve University. Her earlier ex- 
perience included serving as nutritionist in the 
City Physicians’ Office in the Department of 
Public Welfare in Detroit, as a teacher of educa- 
tional groups on food and nutrition in com- 
munity centers, and as a hospital dietitian. 

Mrs. Mary Polson Charlton, who made her 
bow to JouRNAL readers in April 1937, is asso- 
ciate professor of related art at the University 
of Tennessee. She returned to the teaching 
field after the death of her husband, having had 
high school, college, and university teaching 
experience in five states before her marriage. 

Ruth Bumpas, a teacher of textiles and 
clothing at the University of Wyoming for the 
past fourteen years, says that a European trip 
furnished the impetus for the study of costumes 
through paintings that she describes in this 
issue. 

Lillian Schmidt became associate professor 
of home economics education and assistant 
teacher trainer in home economics education 
at the University of Georgia in 1938 after 


experience as a teacher of homemaking in 
Kansas high schools from 1919 to 1934 and a 
supervising teacher of homemaking at Kansas 
State Teachers College from 1934 to 1938. 

Margaret Hill Collins, as tenant relations 
assistant for the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity, was in charge of its demonstration units 
from 1940 to 1941. She recently joined the 
staff of the consumer division of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply as 
assistant consumer relations officer. 

Amy I. Bloye is head of the department of 
foods and nutrition at Purdue University, and 
Dr. Alma Long has for several years been 
engaged in research in home economics educa- 
tion for the State of Indiana, with headquarters 
at Purdue. 

Mrs. Mabelle S. Ehlers has already reported 
several School Lunch Managers’ Conferences 
for JOURNAL readers, and they know that 
she is associate professor and head of the 
department of institution administration at 
Michigan State College and one of the 
JourNAL’s advisory editors. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
ported the National Conference of Social 
Work for JouRNAL last year, is 
consultant in nutrition at the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. For the past four years 
she has been chairman of the social wel- 
fare and public health department of 
the A.H.E.A. 

Mary Nick Smith is a teacher of home 
economics in the public schools of Atlanta, 


who also re 


readers 


Georgia. 
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